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Liver as Food for Man and Beast 


T ABOUT the time of the entrance 
of the United States into the great 
war and in the days when the 

mothers of the modern school boys were 
sobbing goodbyes to eastern bound troop 
trains, two California physicians were 
busily engaged day after day sticking 
hypodermic needles into the jugular veins 
of dogs. The dogs permitted the blood to 
be sucked from their bodies as patiently 
as invalids underwent the same treatment 
a few generations earlier. And what was 
a third of his blood to a healthy dog who 
feasted upon tasty diets of liver or beef 
steak for many days after the bleeding had 
been forgotten? Of course the feasts were 
interrupted at intervals by needle pricks 
in the ear and the removal of single drops 
of blood—merely another form of flea bite. 

The patient physicians, some folk 
might term them vivisectionists, squinted 
through microscopes at these drops; they 
counted the red cells; they measured the 
red hemoglobin; they discovered which dog 
recovered from the loss of blood the most 
rapidly. The animal which had dined 
upon liver always won the race. His 
heart pumped vigorously its full quota of 
red blood while the fellow dogs, fed upon 
bread or even more complex diets with 
additions of iron, could circulate nothing 
better thru their veins than a pale anaemic 
fluid. 

The western doctors wrote detailed re- 
ports for scientific journals. They labored 
over the problem for several years, but no 
diet could improve upon a few square 
meals of liver. As the group of mongrel 
dogs from the streets of San Francisco 
were making themselves immortal in the 
history of modern medicine, men and 
women thruout the world were dying of 
anemia. Many cures had been tried but 
pernicious anemia patients remained in 
the class of incurables. The California 
researchers acquired new interests; workers 
in other laboratories filed the blood and 
liver information away in a dusty cabinet 
with a thousand similar reports; busy 
practioners who had never heard of the 
dog heroes hastened to collect their fees 
before the inevitable deaths of their 
anemia patients. 


By C. M. McCay 


Animal Nutrition Laboratory 


The war is over. A few years pass. A 
Boston clinician finds the usual number of 
anemia cases among his patients; he feeds 
them liver; they were doomed and it 
would do them no harm; he watches their 
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TROUT OF THE SAME AGE 


No. 1—Synthetic dry skim milk. No. 2—dry skim 

milk plus five percent raw liver. No.3—Dry skim 

milk 93%, raw liver 7%. No. 4—Synthetic low 

protein diet. All diets were supplemented with 
vitamins A, B, and D. 


blood with his microscope. Their recovery 
is magical. Their blood reddens with new 
corpuscles as rapidly as that of the dogs 
of the Pacific. The dog has taught the 
doctor a new use for one of the most 
neglected of meats. Other laboratories 
and clinics take up the study. Numerous 
reports show that rats, dogs and even fish 
share with man the ability to convert 
liver into red blood. Today calves liver 
is a luxury, but fortunately both beef 
and pig livers are of equal value and it is 
merely a matter of taste which one selects 
to fry with his onions and bacon. 


But as the sun shines for the anemic, 
the clouds gather for the fisherman. 
Eighty odd years ago in the state of Ohio 
a man discovered he could run his thumb 
along the body of a trout and press the 
eggs from a female or the sperm from a 
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male. When these were mixed in a glass, 
fertiled eggs were produced. In a trough 
of running water these were ultimately 
hatched into normal trout. Little did this 
natural scientist dream that in 1929 
millions of trout would be hatched to 
restock depleted streams. 

Modern practice in many states consists 
of rearing these hatchery born trout to 
legal size before they are placed in the 
streams. Since it requires about as much 
food to produce a pound of trout as it does 
a pound of pork, it would require many a 
can of earth worms to rear a million fish. 
The early fish culturists sought substitutes. 
Village butchers were glad to donate the 
livers of slaughtered animals and trout 
were not long in recognizing the virtues 
of a liver diet. Many a trout wept as he 
was turned loose in a strange brook to 
half starve upon tough insects, after a 
vouth spent in eating soft liver. The 
butcher and meat packer no longer sell 
their liver at low prices; Jane Doe is 
willing to spend real dollars for the food 
that is the best producer of red blood cells. 
Hence the sadness of the fisherman, for he 
is faced with paying thousands of dollars 
for the production of trout to stock his 
favorite pools and streams. Most raw 
meats are three-fourths water. If five 
pounds of raw liver cost the fish raiser 
a dollar, and this meat contains a pound 
and a quarter of dry feed it takes little 
arithmetic to discover that the production 
of trout would cost three to five dollars 
per pound. 


OME time before the discovery of the 
S value of liver as a cure for anemia in 
man the author had been removing blood 
from living rats and feeding liver to con- 
firm the studies upon dogs which the 
western physicians had made. We had 
found that rats were exactly like dogs in 
their ability to make red blood from liver. 
If the heart of a rat is pierced with a hypo- 
dermic needle and half of the animals blood 
withdrawn, he recovers entirely in the 
course of ten to fifteen days; while if fed a 
purified ration especially one that is short 
in iron it remains anemic for a month or 
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more. Fish such as carp or catfish react 
in the same manner. All these animals are 
excellent tools in helping man decide upon 
which food he should consume and which 
he can best afford to feed his farm animals. 

Since the animal nutrition laboratory 
was already involved in studies upon liver 
and other meats, we were glad to work 
with one of the 
country’s progres- 
sive fish hatcheries, 
that located at 
Burlington, Con- 
necticut. The object 
of this trial was 
both to develop new 
fundamental knowl- 
edge of nutrition 
and to help the fish 
culturists find cheap 
substitutes for liver. 
Before the initia- 
tion of this venture 
there was little 
other than em- 
pirical information 
that could be used 
in trout feeding. 
Nevertheless the 
leaders in the field 
estimate that the 
hatcheries of the 
nation spend an 
annual sum of a 
million dollars for 
fish feeds. 

Our first efforts 
were directed to- 
ward finding out 
whether or not the 
virtue of liver 
rested in its content of known vitamins. 
We employed diets that contained all the 
known essential elements upon which a pig 
or rat would thrive. For a few months 
trout would grow well upon such rations 
but in spite of what we considered ade- 
quate minerals and vitamins they ulti- 
mately failed. By cooking and drying 
the raw liver we found that liver itself 
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fell down. We had destroyed some essential 
element. This could be none of the known 
vitamins since the properties of cooked 
dried liver were never restored by rich 
supplements. In the end we were forced 
to conclude that liver contained some un- 
identified factor which is essential for the 
life and growth of the fish. We know 


THE RAT LOSES 


Removing blood from the heart of a living rat in order to determine the rate of recovery upon various 
diets. Some rats are bled by heart puncture between thirty and fifty times in the course of nine months. 


The heart heals very rapidly after the injury. 


nothing of its relation to the nutrition of 
the higher animals. This same factor 
occurs to a limited extent in other raw 
flesh foods. It is found in sea fish. It also 
occurs in raw heart but there is not enough 
of it to permit trout to grow indefinitely. 
After a few months of excellent growth 
they die. The problem of a dry feed for 
trout will be solved as soon as we learn to 
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dry some waste product such as sea fish 
in such a manner that the very labile factor 
is preserved. 


As temporary measures numerous other 
dry products have been introduced which 
serve to decrease the amount of raw meat 
needed. Dry skim milk and dry butter- 
milk have both 
proved to be excel- 
lent feeds for trout 
when combined 
with raw meat such 
as beef liver. Trout 
are much like men 
insofar as they 
grow better upon a 
diet of milk and 
meat than upon 
meat alone. This 
utilization of milk 
is of considerable 
interest since it ex- 
tends our view- 
point in the field of 
nutrition. From 
the fact that a fish 
under natural con- 
ditions never has 
an opportunity to 
feed upon milk, 
we might infer 
that dry milk would 
be an unsatisfac- 
tory food. But 
the opposite is 
true and it adds 
to our conviction 
that there are 
fundamental laws 
which are the same for both the lowest and 
the highest in the animal kingdom. The 
concept of the existence of such laws is of 
special value. It justifies the use of small 
animals such as fish, rats and mice to 
work out the laws of feeding which can be 
applied to swine, cattle and men. Since 
the small animals eat little and are readily 
controlled, their use signifies economy. 


“What the Corn Plant Taught the Indian” 


ACK among their own hills and 
B streams live today six thousand 

five hundred sons and daughters of 
Red Jacket, Cornplanter and Logan. They 
are the remnants of the mighty Six Nations 
or Iroquois Indians, a group of Americans 
who in the days of Indian domination of 
this continent, were the most resourceful, 
the most diplomatic and the most powerful 
of all the Indian tribes on the whole North 
American continent. In the late war, the 
intelligence tests of their volunteers 
showed one and one tenth percent higher 
than the average New York City draft 
troops. 


By Dr. E. A. Bates 


A people who created a League of 
Nations in the Finger Lakes district of 
New York nearly four hundred years ago 
and still follow the age old principles in 
their council fires—a group of people who 
lived close to the Great Spirit thru a 
ceremonial of twelve thanksgiving days a 
year, and a people who three hundred and 
twenty years ago gave control of their 
councils to the motherhoods of their 
nations; such a people are worthy of study 
when we recognize that they created a 
successful, contented rural civilization for 
a period of at least two thousand years on 
the same soil and under the same climate 


we are now attempting to build a satis- 
factory and satisfied rural citizenry in New 
York today, in this our seventh generation, 
in our experiment in democracy, called 
America. 

Nations are mere collections of indivi- 
duals after all and any exhaustive study of 
a people resolves itself not alone in review 
of their national achievements but rather 
how the average individual lived through 
and solved his own individual problems. 
All the progress of the world is thru leader- 
ship but to produce the necessary human 
clay for such leadership and to create the 
necessary background to allow the leader 
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to express his ideals and carry them thru, 
predicates a responsive and responsible 
group to be molded by his ideals and 
capable of concerted action. 

There are two great laws of life, that of 
self preservation; food to eat, clothes to 
wear, and shelter, and after the effort to 
satisfy these is over, nations and indivi- 
duals begin to live under the second law, 
that of self expression. 

Economics certainly play a large part 
and it must be remembered that all 
primitive civilizations were half starved 
ones. These Indians of New York rose 
above their fellows in statesmanship, in 
community organization, and in religious 
advancement because they satisfied the law 
of self preservation earlier and to a more 
marked degree than the other tribes. 

The kernel of the questions raised is 
found in the kernel of their chief food 
staple, Indian Corn, and their ability to 
adjust this tropical plant to the soil and 
climate of the Empire State which they 
call their ‘Promised Land.” 


We are sure our Indians were migrants 


here and that they brought their corn with 
them, doubtless from the “land of the 
southwest wind,” as their legend of its 
origin tells. Corn legends of twenty eight 
Indian tribes point towards the same 
region, and many botanists hold that corn 
is a cross between two grasses growing 
wild in Yucatan, Mexico. 

One of the New York Indian names for 
corn means “‘Valley Lover” and they say 
that the Great Spirit planted the white 
ash tree on the side of the hill to show them 
where to stop growing corn. A hot damp 
night is still called a “corn night”’ by the 
Iroquois. 


UR Indians have grown corn in its 

three varieties of flour, flint and pop- 
corn types for a space of at least two thou- 
sand years, and their hill method of 
cultivation is ours today. They always 
selected their seed in the fields and 
they stored in cribs; 
the white man has 
not changed the 
Indian scheme of 
storage. The Indi- 
ans did not use 
modern methods 
of breeding new 
varieties but they 
did pierce the chit 
or embryo of all 
corn they traded or 
sold with a bone awl 
so that it could be 
used for food but 
not for planting. 
The penalty for 
Stealing another 
man’s seed corn 
was one sharp blow 
with the tomahawk 
on the head and it 
was considered the 
cardinal offense in 
their jurisprudence. 


The Cornell Countryman 








DR. ERL BATES 


New York in her Indian days was not 
entirely wooded, and the open spaces were 
easily made available by girdling the trees 
with stone axes in the spring allowing the 
trees to die. It was then a matter of burn- 
ing the brush which the Indians held was 
good for the land. Perhaps this is where 
the pioneers received the erroneous idea 
and passed it on even to the present 
generation. The Indians planted nine or 
ten kernals of corn to the hill after allow- 
ing the seed to soak over night in warm 
water. It was planted four inches deep 
with three steps apart. Fertilization with 
fish and clam shells was practiced by the 
Indians and adopted by the pioneer whites. 
Different varieties of fish were selected 
on the basis of soil and season. It is 





AN INDIAN BAND 


They are seated on a turtle mound, which is symbolic of the Indian theory of the creation of the earth. 
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interesting to note that a chemical analysis 
of some of our native species of lake and 
river fish showed a marked difference in 
fertilizer content. 

Corn is the “Great Gift’ of the Great 
Spirit to the red man and when one thinks 
in terms of agriculture as the basic in- 
dustry, and corn, our foundation crop, one 
can readily understand why the designation 
was true to the Indian and is to all of us in 
America today. Corn was the chief food 
staple of the Indians and it is called by the 
name “‘our life’ and one can readily under- 
stand why corn motivated the two larger 
ceremonials in their religious calendar. 


Our Indians were handicapped in the 
development of corn by the fact that he 
did not know how to harden iron and sec- 
ond, had no larger domesticated animal 
than the dog. He readily adapted the 
white man’s plow and horse when he saw 
the pioneer use these in early days. 


Indian corn saved the pilgrims from 
starvation, it made possible the settle- 
ments of William Penn at Philadelphia and 
the Dutch burghers along the Hudson. 
It was the chief crop of Sir William John- 
son’s colonists in the Mohawk Valley, and 
the cow, the pig and the chicken of the 
settler in central and western New York 
lived on this Indian gift to the soil of New 
York. Corn was the cornerstone of our 
New York Indian and white pioneer 
civilization, and as Cornell tries to give 
these real Americans an American chance 
in their own America, we are merely re- 
paying them for giving us our beginnings 
in New York agriculture. The Indian 
farmers thru their Cornell Indian Boards 
are solving their own problems in their 
own way and it is likely that in the years 
to come, they will contribute as much to 
us as we are able to give them. In their 
veins today, runs the oldest and finest 
Indian agricultural blood in America and 
with the help Cornell may be able to give 
them by the way of training leadership, 
they shall become 
better growers of 
corn and thereby 
develop their rural 
communities into 
the equal of any of 
their white neigh- 
bors. We owe much 
to the Indian but 
our larger debt is 
surely his gift to us 
of Indian corn. No 
red son or daughter 
of the sacred soil 
of New York was 
atheist 
and we, white 
Americans, need to 
learn the lesson 
taught the Indian 
by the corn plant, 
ever pointing up- 
ward andeverready 
to serve mankind. 


ever an 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HE high inherent fertility and 

productivity of the Argentine soils 

makes the production of crops 
comparatively easy. Lime and fertilizers 
are practically unknown. If the land will 
not raise a crop without such aids, it is 
used as grazing or 
pasturing land. Ex- 
perience has proven 
conclusively that no 
land can stand this 
system of mining 
the soil indefinitely. 

Another factor 
that makes farming 
easy in the large ag- 
ricultural regions is 
the flatness of the 
land. In the large 
province of Buenos 
Aires, there is prac- 
tically no land that 
could not be worked 
with tractors. So 
whether a man has 
a few hundred acres 
or several thousand, 
he need not worry 
about contending 
with side hills or un- 
dulations. 

In the Argentine 
beef and sheep pro- 
duction are the chief 
forms of agricul- 
tural activity. The 
fattening of the beef 
cattle is largely cen- 
tered in the province 
of Buenos Aires. The cattle are produced 
farther west and then shipped to be pre- 
pared for market. The average size of 
ranches in this section is around 20,000 
acres. There are many ranches of 30,000- 
40,000 acres and a few of 80,000 acres. 
The dominant beef cattle type are Short- 
horns, while in Uraguay Herefords are 
produced. The beef cattle receive no 
grain ration except those used for show 
purposes. In the sections where the cattle 
are produced there is nearly a 12 month 
growing season and the cattle graze the 
year around, no barns being necessary for 
their protection. 

As in ancient days all roads led to Rome, 
even so in this section all roads lead to 
Buenos Aires. An enormous amount of 
freight goes into the city, but very little 
goes from it into the provinces. As a re- 
sult the freight rates are excessively high. 
Great precautions are taken in shipping 
cattle. A certificate is required to show 
that no diseased animals are being shipped. 
The hoof and mouth disease and scab are 
the ones that cause them most trouble. 
Under their conditions, however, the hoof 
and mouth disease rarely proves fatal. The 





Farming in the Argentine 


diseased animals are very carefully segre- 
gated to prevent spreading of the disease. 
Most of the beef is shipped to England and 
Surope. The large packing houses, some 
of the largest in the world, have perfectly 
equipped refrigeration plants, thus ensur- 





AN ARGENTINIAN COWBOY OR GAUCHO 
Work is rarely so pressing that there is not time for their favorite drink—yerba mate. 


ing the arrival of the meat in excellent 
condition. The meat consumed locally is 
not preserved in any manner. Within 
72 hours after the animal was slaughtered, 
the meat is consumed by the local pur- 
chasers. 

Besides being the fattening center of the 
beef cattle, the province of Buenos Aires 
produces much grain, followed closely by 
Santa Fe. Wheat, oats, barley, rye, and 
corn are the main grain crops. In this 
section also alfalfa is raised on a large scale. 
Where ever one finds good production of 
alfalfa, there also is centralized beef cattle 
production; they go hand-in-hand. 

In Patagonia, in the southern section of 
the country, sheep are raised. Here the 
land is poorer and the ranches are much 
larger. In the north are the great forests, 
while along the western coast we find the 
principal grape-raising section. 

There are no dairies in the Argentine, 
none as we think of daires. This is chiefly 
due to lack of pasteurization laws. In the 
city of Buenos Aires, with a population of 
over 2,000,000 there are only two large 
companies that deal with bottled milk. 
The other dealers dip the milk from cans. 
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In the suburbs of the city, it is no un- 
common sight to see a man driving a few 
cows through the streets, stopping at a 
customer’s door, and milking out the day’s 
supply in a none too clean pail. 

In the province of Buenos Aires there 
are some ranches 
that are excellent 

ee examples of mod- 

: ern diversified farm- 
ing. One wealthy 
land owner has a 
ranch of around 60, 
000 acres. Besides 
his great herd of 
beef cattle he has a 
dairy of 2,500 milk- 
ing Shorthorns. 
Each year he buys 
nearly 300 bulls to 
use for his breeding 
purposes. In addi- 
tion to the cream 
from his own dairy 
he purchases that 
from other pro- 
ducers and so main- 
tains an average of 
nearly two tons of 
butter each day. 
The greater part of 
this is shipped to 
England, but the 
local demand is in- 
creasing each year. 
The skim-milk is 
fed to the 15,000- 
20,000 hogs that he 
fattens each year. 
Then too, he raises his own horses; 1,100 
are necessary to work the farm besides his 
many tractors. These horses are crosses 
between Clydesdales or Percherons and 
native stock. In addition to his animal 
production he raises much wheat, oats, 
corn, and alfalfa. 

The business end of the ranch is as 
highly organized as the production phase 
of it. An office force of three is maintained 
at the ranch besides a large office in Buenos 
Aires. Accurate accounts are kept on 
production costs and returns. The 150- 
200 laborers maintained the year around, 
and whose numbers are swelled to 700 in 
harvest seasons, also helps in keeping the 
office force busy. 

The country lacks a middle class; the 
people are either very wealthy or extremely 
poor. Among the intelligent, modern 
methods and agricultural practices are 
used. There is a great need of facilities 
to spread agricultural knowledge. There 
are no county agents and but very little 
extension work. The railroads, whose 
profits largely depend upon the success of 
the agricultural districts, maintain a few 
experiment stations. (Continued on page 53) 
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Pennsylvania Potato Practices 
By R. V. Call, Batavia, N. Y. 


URING the last ten years Pennsyl- 
D vania has risen from a second rate 

potato state to one of a leading 
position in the country. The advertising of 
the “400 Bushel Club” had made itself 
heard in all the neighboring states—so 
much, in fact, that delegations of growers 
from surrounding states are constantly 
visiting Pennsylvania to see “how it is 
done.” I have made two such trips and 
find I have plenty to learn. “Nixon” has 
become a synonym for modern potato 
practices in Pennsylvania. 

Professor E. L. Nixon at one time was an 
extension Professor in Plant Pathology 
and had charge of all potato extension 
work. He is now doing research work at 
the Pennsylvania State College. In 
addition to his research work he is opera- 
ting a large potato farm near State Col- 
lege. Last year he made the 400 Bushel 
Club. Dr. Nixon has been the inspiration 
and motive force that has caused a revolu- 
tion in potato growing in his state. He 
started the work by going into the field 
and actually showing the farmers how to 
slake lime and spray efficiently. 

Effective spraying is probably the most 
important factor in Pennsylvania’s present 
day success. The best growers spray from 
seven to twelve times, using one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty gallons of spray 
material per acre applied with as high a 
pressure as their machine will stand. It is 
recommended that three hundred to four 
hundred pounds pressure be used. Dr. 
Nixon gave me a shock when he said that 
he had grown one hundred three acres of 
potatoes without a pound of poison. He 
maintains that where Bordeaux is applied 
early and often enough there will be no 
trouble with potato bugs. Although dust- 
ing has proven satisfactory to many 
growers in other states it is frowned on in 
Pennsylvania and seems not to be as 
effective as wet spray. 

In New York we spray to prevent blight 
and control insects, especially the potato 
beetle. In Pennsylvania they spray to 
carry the plant through the hot spell and 
keep off the insects such as Leaf Hoppers, 
Flea Beetles and Aphis. Spraying starts 
as soon as the rows are visible and applica- 
tions are made every week thereafter, 
except in hot spells when an application is 
put on at five day intervals. Pennsylvania 
men insist that only lump lime be used in 
making Bordeaux. I think that most New 
York farmers would profit by studying 
Pennsylvania’s system. 

Next to spraying, our southern neigh- 
bors consider seed most important. Certi- 
fied Russets from Michigan and New York 
have given best. results. Probably most 
growers buy new seed every other year, al- 
though many believe it profitable to obtain 
fresh seed every year. They are not 


satisfied with any certified seed but recog- 
nize that some localities are better suited 
than others for growing seed. Their 
county agents or other leaders quite often 
visit seed fields during the growing season 
and designate from which field they want 
their seed. Unless they have exceptional 
storage conditions they prefer that the 
seed be stored where grown. This is 
probably a sound practice as most growers 
of certified seed have good storage facilities 
and can keep the tubers in good condition 
until planting time. Very little treating of 
seed with mercuric compound is done in 
Pennsylvania. They feel that many other 
practices are of far more importance. Seed 
treating has proven profitable in our state, 
but it is certain that Pennsylvania growers 
give their seed much more care and 
thought than do most, farmers in New York 
State. 

Culture methods are quite different than 
those practiced here. To start with, they 
use much more seed. Last spring Dr. 
Nixon used thirty three hundred bushels 
on one hundred three acres. The recom- 
mended seeding is thirty bushels per acre 
planted nine inches apart in the row and 
the rows thirty two inches apart. The 
seed piece is planted three inches below 
the actual soil level and covered lightly, 
not ridged. As soon as possible after plant- 
ing the weeder is started. Dr. Nixon says, 
“The weeder is the least expensive, but 
most important potato tool next to the 
sprayer.” The potato field is weeded each 
week or after each rain until the plants are 
fifteen to eighteen inches high. The weed- 
ing is always done in the same direction so 
that the plants are pulled in one way only. 
This prevents breakage and encourages 
second growth. Frequent tillage keeps 
the field level and forces the roots to grow 
at least two inches below the surface of the 
ground. Ridging is not found practical. 
This is a great benefit in times of drought 
such as we have had this summer. What 
cultivating is done is done early and very 
deep, cultivating to the bottom of the plow 
furrow, if possible. 

Where so much seed is used, of course, 
the soil must be very fertile. The general 
practice is to start with a leguminous sod. 

Red clover, sweet clover, or soy beans 
may be used. The most intensive growers 
are using a two year rotation—potatoes, 
then sweet clover alone, or, if quack grass 
is troublesome, soy beans planted the first 
of June (2} bushels per acre), plowed 
under the next year and the field then 
planted to potatoes. 

About ten tons of manure is used on an 
average. When manure is used it has 
been found most profitable to use not over 
one thousand pounds of commercial 
fertilizer per acre. Where no manure is 
applied the amount of fertilizer is in- 
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creased two or three hundred pounds. A 
fertilizer analyzing about 4-9-7 has been 
found most satisfactory for Pennsylvania 
conditions. 


HE best potato field which I saw 

growing in Pennsylvania this summer 
was grown by Mrs. Chappy Kipler in 
Center County. Mr. Kipler was one of 
Pennsylvania’s “400 Bushel Club” mem- 
bers and a star grower but met an untimely 
death this past year. Mrs. Kipler is 
carrying on the farm operations in a way 
of which any man might be proud. This 
year she has thirty acres which certainly 
looked beautiful. The morning I was 
there she was out superintending the 
spraying, a little child clinging to her side. 
I am sure she will be well rewarded for her 
pluck and grit this year, for even with the 
drought she is sure of an excellent crop. 
I know that New York people will be 
interested to know that last year the 
certified seed purchased by Mr. Kipler 
from New York State outyielded all other 
sources by seventy-five bushels per acre. 
Mr. Kipler has been practicing two year 
rotations, dragging the field after harvest. 
Early in the spring he sows sweet clover 
which is allowed to grow until the next 
spring when the field is again planted to 
potatoes. 

Pennsylvania growers have been criti- 
cized for placing too much emphasis on 
yield and not enough on quality. This is’ 
probably true, but they are aware of the 
validity of the criticism, and today they 
are thinking about quality and marketing. 
One third of the sessions at the recent 
Potato Exposition was devoted to these 
subjects. One thing they are seriously 
considering is the packing of potatoes in 
small sacks or cartons. I believe in a very 
short time we will find nearly every grocer 
stocking a brand of potatoes put up in a 
peck sack or box. This, of course, will be 
a quality product, that the housewife can 
depend upon as first class. 

Dr. Spillman, the noted United States 
Department of Agriculture economist, 
recently said that Pennsylvania potatoes 
had quality second only to that of the 
Idaho section. In his opinion no section 
in the country can drive New York and 
Pennsylvania out of the potato growing 
business if they will follow modern 
methods in growing them and then give 
as much thought to marketing. Pennsyl- 
vania like New York, markets most of its 
potatoes within its borders. That means 
that there is little freight and each year a 
larger percent is sent direct to the market 
by trucks. This nearness to market and 
low transportation charge instead of 
being used to market low quality stock 
that other sections cannot afford to ship 
should be taken (Comtinued on page 53) 





Through Our Wide Windows 


The Farm Board 


HE Federal Farm Board is now organized and has com- 

menced operations. Many have thought it a mistake for 
the Board to take over the division of Cooperative Marketing 
thinking that the long time investigations which the department 
has been conducting will be replaced by less pertinent short 
time studies. The Board certainly needs the help of the 
organization, and if care is exercised the work of this division 
should be more efficient if carried on under the supervision of the 
Board which is directly interested in marketing than under the 
Department of Agriculture from which it was transferred. It is 
up to the Board to use the means at its disposal for the best 
long time results. 

The Board has begun to spend or rather invest some of the 
funds entrusted to it. Some people who should know better 
just from the point of conservatism think the Board should 
have blown the whole million and a half already. Others think 
the loans already made to cooperatives too large and the steps 
already taken too radical. From this we conclude that a fairly 
sane, conservative middle course is being followed. The loans 
made so far have been amply secured and placed in apparently 
productive uses. Certainly if this amount of money is invested 
where it will release latent productivity a material good to agri- 
culture should result. 

The cooperatives should find the ability to borrow adequate 
funds at a low rate of interest a great boon. Some farmers and 
many others probably think it unwise to so stimulate the growth 
of cooperatives. May be it is not entirely sound to promote a 
single type of business but certainly it puts farming interests in 
a position to compete advantageously with chain stores and the 
organized independent businesses that are growing so rapidly. 
Sound cooperatives are needed to meet competition on an even 
basis and to give farmers the benefit of the savings they should 
effect. 


The November Milk Situation 


HOSE who are best informed find it difficult at the present 
time to say whether or not there will be a shortage of milk 
and cream for New York City this fall. Milk production was 
adversely affected by the drouth which resulted in poor pasture 
in the early fall. The holdings of frozen cream and the milk flow 
are both reported as slightly ahead of last year. Demand has 
fluctuated considerably this year, both above and below last 
year’s demand for milk products in New York. Supplies of milk 
for the New York market this fall are not likely to be enough 
greater than in 1928 to provide for much increase in demand. 
Since early last spring the New York famers have been urged 
to prepare for an emergency this November. We will soon see 
what they have done in the way of increased production, but the 
outcome will not depend entirely on the farmer’s efforts. The 
demand for milk has fluctuated widely this year, and if the Novem- 
ber demand happens to be lower than usual there may be milk 
enough whether production is augmented or not. If on the other 
hand, demand increases unexpectedly it’s just a case of hard 
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luck for those who are trying to get enough milk produced to 
meet a normal November demand. 

This is just one more aspect of the fundamental handicap 
of agriculture, that production cannot be adjusted quickly 
to price or demand. Even if the future demand is known there 
is no certainty of being able to’produce an amount sufficient to 
meet it. And if demand for his product fluctuates widely what 
chance has the framer of meeting this quick change with a long 
time adjustment? 

What if there is a shortage of milk? Will New York City begin 
to take in western milk? If western milk is sold in the city what 
will the effect be on the New York dairyman? There's just the 
possibility of a chance that we may be crossing too many bridges 
in worrying about the danger of being undersold by western milk 
producers. They are certainly greatly handicapped by the cost 
of transportation, and some farmers think that we can be efficient 
enough here in New York by using the best production methods 
to compete very advantageously. We hope that if a change does 
become necessary that it will come gradually enough so that there 
will not be a violent readjustment of our producing mechanism. 
A STUDY of gasoline pumps by Charles J. Reynolds, Director 

of the Bureau of Weights and Measures reveals startling in- 
accuracy. The study reveals that we have eight chances out of 
ten of getting exact measure from a pump bearing the seal of the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, while we have only seven 
chances in ten of getting accurate measure from an unsealed 
pump. 

It is important in the interest of economy that we get what 
we pay for, because there is small danger that we will get any 
more than the indicated amount from these inaccurate pumps. 
It seems likely that many farmers would find it economical to 
have their own tank and pump. There is the saving of buying in 
bulk, the surety of getting full measure, and an added facility 


in figuring exemptions from the gasoline tax to recommend this 
practice. 


The Farmer’s Gasoline 


Appropriations 

HE Plant Industry building is beginning to take definite 

shape and give us an indication of the amount of much 
needed room it will afford the Ag college. As we look over the 
structure we wonder where the money was saved that the legis- 
lature did not appropriate. It seems lamentable on the surface 
at least, that each time the College needs an appropriation the 
legislature grants just a little less than is estimated to be needed. 
If the estimate is high the legislators are to be commended, and 
some way should be taken to insure accurate, rock bottom 
estimates on this type of work, taking advantage of all possible 
savings. If the estimates are accurate at present we hope the 
appropriations will be large enough in the future to fully meet 
the most pressing needs, leaving the less imperative expenses 
until later, instead of granting almost enough money for the 
work that is done. 
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! Former Student 


“Where, Oh, Where--” 


S$ A new year begins, we, who are 
left behind to carry on the work of 
those who graduated last year, look 

forward to the time when we, too, will be 
out in the ‘“‘wide, wide world,” receiving 
its favors and its hardships, much as those 
who have gone on before us. In looking 
forward, nothing gives us quite as much 
satisfaction as to see what the men and 
women, with whom we worked last year, 
are doing, now that they are free from the 
motherly protection of this institution 
with no one to shield them from the 
cruel buffeting of a hard world. Here 
are a few of them and what they are 
doing, or at leas, thave been doing up to 
now. 

A. Gordon “Shorty” Bedell is working 
for his father on a farm at Saint James, 
Long Island. 

Catherine Buckelew is doing home 
bureau work in Madison County. 

N. G. Budd is manager of the new store 
that the G.L.F. has opened in Munns- 
ville, New York. 

L. L. Clough was married to Harriett 
Porter on August 29 at Syracuse. They 
are living in Batavia where Larry is doing 
cost account record work for some of the 
Genessee County farmers. 

R. E. Dudley has taken a position with 
the American Farm School at Salonica, 
Greece. Russ writes that in addition to 
teaching agriculture at the school he is 
manager of the school farm of about 250 
acres,on which are grown the standard 
grain and forage crops similar to those 
grown in this country in connection with 
a 14-cow dairy.‘‘Also I am expected to do 
some experimental work with pigs, sheep, 
cows, poultry, and crops. I am afraid | 
am making this sound bigger than it 
really is, but the school is doing a lot of 
real good for Agriculture here. All I am 
afraid of is that 1 cannot deliver what they 
apparently expect a Cornell graduate 
should be able to deliver.” We know 
Russ can swing his job and wish him all 
Success in the enterprise. 

R. A. ‘Bob’ Dyer is engaged in Junior 
Project work in Chenango County. 


Fred J. Erdmann is werking on his 
master’s degree at Cornell this year. 

R. W. “Bob” Foote is county agent in 
Clinton County with headquarters at 
Plattsburgh, New York. 

EK. E. Foster is teaching agriculture in 
the Canton State School at Canton, New 
York. 

Winthrup D. Hamilton is operating 
his father’s farm at Weedsport, New 
York. We are informed that hard labor 
has worn away the ‘‘bay window” which was 
formerly so large a part of him and that 
he now has an unobstructed view of his 
feet. His friends are asked not to worry 
for he is really in the best of health. 

George W. Hedden, former Campus 
CouUNTRYMAN editor, spent the summer 
as water safety director at Camp Barton, 
the Boy Scout Camp on Cayuga Lake. 
“‘Gidge’’ is collecting tree seeds under the 
direction of Professor Spring this fall. 

Priscilla Hicks of Yonkers, was married 
to Stephen Jaqcuist on July 31, 1929. 

Laura Kamm is teaching Home Eco- 
nomics in Canastota, New York. 

M. J. Kelly is teaching chemistry, gen- 
eral science and agriculture at LeRoy 
High School, LeRoy, New York. Merle 
was Circulation Manager of the Coun- 
TRYMAN last year, but writes that his 
present job keeps him busy enough with- 
out any “extra” activities. He was in 
Ithaca over the week end of the Princeton 
game. A letter would reach himif it were 
addressed to 41 Summit Street, LeRoy, 
New York. 

H. S. Northrop is farming in partner- 
ship with R. G. Maxwell ’25 at Water- 
ville, New York. The boys have a large 
farm with a promising herd of dairy 
cattle. They are keeping ‘bachelor’s 
hall.” 

“Ivy”? Olsen is working for a Master’s 
degree and spends most of his time out 
on the Arnot Forest laying out sample 
plots under the direction of Professor 
Spaeth. 

Eleanor Pease is teaching home eco- 
nomics in the high school at Athens, New 
York. 


J. Stanley Putnam was married on 
October 12 at Lockport, New York, to 
Grace Edna Whitwell. Miss Olive Whit- 
well ’27 was maid of honor and Nelson F. 
Smith ’28 best man. ‘Putt’ and his 
bride are making their home at 317 Col- 
lege Avenue. Grace is dietitian at Sage 
College and Putt is working as assistant 
to Dr. J. C. “Johnny” Huttar of the 
Poultry department, and is also doing 
extension work. 

R. M. Riley has a position as instructor 
in the department of horticulture at the 
University of Maine. His address is 
Orono, Maine. 

Alfred Stiles married Mildred Ross of 
Elmira on September 14. Al took a 
special course on the Hill last year after 
graduating from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. . 

Jared W. Stiles former business man- 
ager of the CorRNELL COUNTRYMAN is 
working for the Grange League Federa- 
tion. He is manager of one of their stores 
at Bridgeton, New Jersey. Previously, 
“Jerry” was assistant manager at Her- 
kimer, New York: His address is Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey. Reports have it that 
Jerry is engaged. 

Louisa Violet Tyler, of Ithaca, and Hor- 
ace Hull Benson ’28, of Esperance, New 
York, were married on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 8, at Sage Chapel. They are at home 
in Brooklyn. ‘‘Benny”’ is associated with 
the New York Telephone Company in 
that city. Their address is 286 Sterling 
Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

Jean Warren is a county home demon- 
stration agent. She is still “at large” 
around Ithaca, but hopes to leave soon 
for Delaware County. 

Paul P. Weckesser is working for John 
Sheepers & Sons, brokers and whole- 
salers in Dutch bulbs. ‘‘Weck’s” address 
is 286 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Edith Young is working as home bureau 
agent in Wayne County. 

Esther Young is working for her mas- 
ter’s degree here at Ithaca. 
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08 
W. J. Sowder of East Bradford, Vir- 
ginia, is spending the year at Cornell in 
graduate study in the department of 
entomology working toward his doctor’s 
degree. 
"11 
Alvin J. Nitzschke since January has 
been county agent of Upson County, the 
center of the peach industry in Georgia. 
For ten years previously he was agent of 
Fannin County. For the past two years 
he has been president of the Georgia 
State Horticultural Society. His address 
is Thomaston, Georgia. 


12 

Harold E. Dibble of Honeoye Falls 
died August 17, 1929. Death followed 
from injuries received in an automobile 
accident. Mr. Dibble is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. 

A son was born on June 12 to William 
D. Haselton. Haselton is engaged in 
iron ore mining, with offices at 700 Sell- 
wood Building, Duluth, Minn. 


"16 

Russell V. Black on October 1 opened 
an office in the Otis Building in Philadel- 
phia for the general practice of city 
planning, land subdivision, and park de- 
sign. He lives at Five Points, Wayne, 
Penna. 

Francis T. Hunter was runner-up for 
the national singles tennis championship 
played at Forest Hills in September, 
defeating R. Norris Williams, 2d, and 
other famous players. He was defeated in 
the final match by Tilden, winning his 
seventh championship. 

Arabella S. Livingston graduated in 
June from the Kirkville College of Oste- 
opathy and Surgery and has opened an 
office at 33 Frances Building, Brookfield, 
Mo., for the practice of osteopathy. 

William A. Prescott, who is associate 
editor of The Holstein-Friesian World, 
was elected chairman of the fifth district 
of the Department of New York at the 
State Convention of the American Legion 
in Utica in September. Prescott’s ad- 
dress is Corse Press Building, Sandy Creek, 
N.Y. 

"17 

R. F. Fricke is managing the Erie 
County Farm Bureau in Buffalo. Before 
taking up this work he represented the 
New York State Food Supply Com- 
mission at Chautauqua County, was 
assistant farm bureau manager in Niagara 
County and later became manager in 
Clinton County. Mrs. Fricke is a gradu- 
ate”of the Asheville Normal School in 
North Carolina. We hope that little 
Richard Irving, age 7, is a future Cor- 
nellian. 

"18 

John W. Campbell is an active partner 
in the National Petroleum Engineering 
Company, appraisers of oil and gas prop- 
erties, refineries, and Casinghead gas 
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plants. His address is 1307 Philtower 
Building, Tulsa, Okla. He writes that he 
recently had a visit with Bartley E. 
Campbell ’18, who has been in Mexico 
for the past ten years and is now planning 
to stay in the United States and go into 
the oil business. s 

William W. G. Moir is agricultural 
technologist for American Factors, Ltd. 
His address is Box 3230, Honolulu, T. H. 
He recently returned from a six-months 
trip to Japan, Formosa, China, the Philip- 
pines, Strait Settlements, Java, Australia, 
Figi, and Samoa. He attended the third 
convention of the International Society 
of Sugar Cane Technologists in Soera- 
baya, Java, and was re-elected chairman 
of the committee dealing with the varie- 
ties of cane, which is also straightening 
out the mixed nomenclature of the several 
thousand varieties. 


19 

Frank L. Manning is an instructor 
of mathematics at the Clarkson Institute 
of Technology in Potsdam, N. Y. 

Frank J. Walrath is teaching agricul- 
tural economics and farm management 
at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeviele, Tennessee. Before going to 
Tennessee he taught economics at Ken- 
yon College, Gambier, Ohio. After re- 
ceiving his degree in ’23, he went to A. & 
M. College, Mayaguez, P. R. Following 
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this he entered the graduate school at 
Cornell in ’24, majoring under Dr. J. BE. 
Boyle and completed material for hig 
Ph.D. in May 1927. 


20 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. Frank are 
now living at 134 Rich Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, New York. They have a daugh- 
ter, Virginia Priestley, who will be three 
this month. Mrs. Frank was Marian R. 
Priestley. 

Thelma Frances Morrow was married 
to Edwin W. Biederman September 17 
in Nashville, Tennessee. 


"21 

W. F. Stoughten is teaching school in 
Randolph. 

A. C. Thompson has entered in business 
with K. C. King, a member of the firm 
of Starkey Larmer Company, Morris- 
ville, Pennsylvania. They have formed 
the King Seed Company and will operate 
a 5500 acre vegetable farm in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. 


"22 
Harold A. Merrill is a city planning 
engineer with the Regional Planning 
Federation of the Philadelphia Tri-State 
District, with offices at 1700 Fox Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 





IcE CREAM DEPARTMENT, LOUISANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
CP EQuiPPED. 


C’P Equipment is Standard 


The widespread use of CP Equipment in 
commercial milk, butter, ice cream and cheese 
plants has led many colleges to install one or 
more standard CP units in their model dairy 


departments. 


Some are completely CP 


equipped. In this way, every student receives 
practical laboratory experience with the ma- 
chinery he will use in future commercial ex- 


perience. 


Write for catalog bulletins on the equipment 
which interests you. 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Company 


1240 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 
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Proved Vitamin Potency 


G.L.F. COD LIVER OIL IS 
BIOLOGICALLY TESTED 
FOR VITAMINS A AND D 


. - LL G. L. F. Cod Liver Oil, before dis- 
olin ff ee ih ae we. we ms tribution, must meet the require- 
Oa a ments of a rigorous test which has been 
2 | [ers outlined by Professor L. C. Norris of the 
ait ?’ im *  #£=New York State College of Agriculture. 
a_i a Ew -_In this test chickens are fed the oil under 
erate - . carefully controlled laboratory conditions 
sucks F. iF and observed for health, vigor, and rate 

of growth. At the end of the feeding 
period the chicks are killed and their 
bones analyzed to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the Cod Liver Oil in sup- 
plying Vitamin D which aids in mineral 
assimilation and prevents rickets. 


Newfoundland or American Red Oil is 
supplied by the G.L.F. because experi- 
ments at the New York State College of 
Agriculture show practically the same 
results with this oil as with the higher 
priced yellow oils. G.L.F. Cod Liver Oil 
is approved by the College Poultry Feed 
Conference Board as an_ economical 
source of Vitamins A and D. Poultry- 
men in the New York Milk Shed are 
finding it so, for they are using over 
50,000 gallons of the oil a year. 


G.L.F. prices are low because of the 
savings effected through large volume 
purchasing. By paying higher prices 
you won’t be getting oil that is any 
better adapted to the needs of your 
poultry. Feed it to laying hens or 
chicks at the rate of .4% of the total 
ration. This means 1/2 pint of oil per 
100 pounds of feed. 


me——_— GDF 
50-gal. drums § .87 per gal. f. o. b. Gloucester, Mass. e e * 


30-gal. drums 89” ” ” ” " G.L.F. MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
5-gal. cans mam |* Parcel Post Prepaid 1103 STATE TOWER BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
1-gal. cans 1.80 ” ” ” ” ” * 
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Highest Rust-resistance! 
Made from KEYSTONE Copper Stee! 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 


STL 


PULL LELLLLLLeLLe Loe 
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Apo._o-Keystone Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) give lasting service 
and protection from fire, lightning and storms; strong—durable—satisfactory. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Stee] Galvanized Sheets are the highest quality manufactured. Unequaled for 
roofing, siding, gutters, culverts, fumes, tanks, grain bins and all sheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing 
Tin Plates for residences and public buildings. Sold by leading dealers. Send for BETTER BUILDINGS booklet. 


saanaCAn SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SENT FREE! 


SussipiaRy OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

























The Modern Trend 
in Dairy Feeding... . 


is toward rations which are bulkier and lower in protein. 
Tests now being made at the New York State College of 
Agriculture show that 20% rations are getting as good 
results in milk production as higher protein mixtures. 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


fits admirably into the low-protein feeding program. 
Buffalo is bulky and provides 23%-plus of protein. 
Used as 35% of the low-protein mixture, the balance 
of the ration can be made up of low-priced carbohydrate 


feeds. 





Bulk and economical protein are provided by rations 
containing an ample amount of Buffalo. When you start 
dairying for yourself that will be worth remembering— 
whether you're mixing your own feeds or buying a ready- 
mixed ration. 
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FREE feeding information that 
will make money for alumni 
who are milking cows. Write: 


RATION SERVICE DEPT., 


Corn Products Ref’g Co. 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. City 











23% Protein Guaranteed 
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The address of Alvan C. Thompson 
and Mrs. Thompson (Hazel E. Wright) is 
Starkey Farms Company, Morrisville, 
Pa. They have three children, Mary 
Elizabeth, six, Robert Wright, four, and 
Edward Hugh, sixteen months old. 

Charles Ketchum Tucker was married 
to Gertrude Carncross at Cato, New 
York on September 3. Dr. Tucker stud- 
ied here and received his M.S. and 
finally, last June, his Ph.D. They are 
living in New York City where Charlie is 
with Borden’s as assistant to former 
Professor H. A. Ross. Up to October 1 
he was with the Dairymen’s League. 


23 


Jack Miscall of Albany was married 
to Miss Lois Drake of Ithaca on October 
12, 1929. Miscall received his M.S. de- 
gree in ’24 and his Ph.D. in ’28. Dr. Mis- 
call is employed by the Flintkote Com- 
pany in their East Rutherford, New 
Jersey, laboratory. After November 1 
they will live at 106 Wood Street, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 

C. J. Van Scoter is a salesman for the 
Lake Shore Seed Company in Chicago. 
After traveling around through the 
United States and Canada, he is now 
living at 6556 Yale Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

24 


Helen G. Belden was assistant dietitian 
at the University of Minnesota for two 
years and later Food Supervisor in Childs 
County. She was called from this posi- 
tion to her home in Berkshire, New York, 
because of illness in the family, and is at 
present residing there. 

On checking over our notes from last 
month we discovered that a sad mistake 
was made. We said that David S. Cook 
was as yet unmarried. The statement is 
untrue as is plainly shown by the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Cook, who was Winifred 
Florence Casford of Tecumseh, Ne- 
braska. The marriage took place on 
September 1. David is still with the 
Redpath Chautauqua and is living with 
his bride in South Byron, New York. 

L. W. Corbett is one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the F. C. Stokes & Company 
Seedman of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
He is also the company’s representative 
for the northeastern district of the United 
States. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter C. Gallivan have a 
daughter, Margaret Anne, born on June 6. 
Mrs. Gallivan was formerly Margaret A. 
Kelly. They live at 2228 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. R. Kreisel has moved to Cayuga 
County near Weedsport where he owns 
and operates a farm. 

Kenneth C. Lawrence is bookkeeper 
for Merrill Soule Milk Company at 
Frewsburg, New York. Ken was married 
on Labor Day. Before working for the 
Soule Milk Company he taught school 
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for four years. He also worked on his 
father’s farm for one year. His address is 
Frewsburg, New York. 

C. K. Meulendyke is a fruit grower at 
Sodus, New York. Following his gradua- 
tion he was a buyer for W. N. Clark Com- 
pany, Canners, at Rochester, New York. 
He worked two years as a representative 
of the F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Com- 
pany with headquarters in Albany. He 
is married now and has one daughter, 
Ann Marlowe, born October 6, 1929. 
Meulendyke writes that he is “quite 
settled and attached to the soil.” His 
address is Orchard Beach Farm, Sodus, 
New York. 

Mildred E. Neff is Director of pre- 
school service for the Yonkers Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association. Previous 
to this she worked as visiting dietitian for 
the Public Health Nursing Association in 
Rochester and later as home bureau agent 
in Schuyler and Madison Counties. Her 
present address is 75 St. Andrews Place, 
Yonkers, New York. 

James H. Park is in the doors, sash, 
and blinds-business with the Park Winton 
and True Company. He is married and 
is living in Addison, New York. 

James L. Sears is working the paternal 
farm as owner at Baldwinsville, New 
York. Mrs. Sears is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, class of ’27. The farm 
specialty is poultry, potatoes and cab- 
bage. Jim is trying to develop a horse- 
less farm and so far has succeeded in 
reducing the number of said animals 
from five to three. 

Winnifred H. Zimmerman has become 
engaged to Quincy E. Doudna of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. She is still supervisor 
of home economies in Antigo, Wisconsin. 
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A daughter, Marjorie Jean, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Buck, of Salt 
Point, N. Y. Mrs. Buck was formerly 
Mildred Cole. Mildred informs us that 
they would be glad to have any Cornel- 
lians who happen to be in the vicinity 
of Poughkeepsie or Salt Point to stop for 
a short or long time at their farm. 


Alice Gertrude Read was married. re- 
cently to Alfred M. S. Pridham, an In- 
structor in Floriculture. 


Helen E. Watkins is executive secretary 
of the Orange County, NewYork, Health 
Association. Her address is 15 South 
Street, Goshen, New York. 

Edith Talmadge Wyckoff of Ithaca was 
married to H. Struve Hensel of Tenafly, 
New Jersey, on October 3rd. The 
bridegroom is a graduate of Princeton 
and the Columbia Law School. After 
returning from a trip to Bermuda they 
will live in New York ity. 


26 
Oliver I. Knight was married on August 
10 to Leslie A. Secor. They are living at 
2454 Mohawk Avenue, Scotia, NewYork. 
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Clarence J. MacDaniels and Miss Ger- 
trude Scott of Wellsville were married 
on Saturday, September 7, 1929 at St. 
John’s Church, Wellsville. They made a 
motor trip to Buffalo and then through 
Canada. They are making their home at 
7429 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Earl O. Foster has stopped his farming 
operations to take a position with the 
Onondaga Milk Producers Cooperative 
Association. 
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* C. W. “Happy” Sadd was married to 
Helen Snyder, Syracuse graduate of the 
class of ’24 on June 29. They are living 
in Earlville, New York. 


27 
Donald Church Augevine and Miss 
Dorothy Holmes of Brockport, Massa- 
chusetts, were married in Ithaca at the 
Sigma Phi Sigma fraternity house on May 
20, 1929. The bride is a graduate of 
Wellesley, class of ’22. They will reside 





How would YOU 
elear these fields? 


FARMER had two fields that were hard to cultivate. As shown 
above (on the left) because of a row of trees that cut the field 

in half, the farmer made four instead of two turns to the furrew. 
The row of trees occupied a rod of ground. In the other field (on 
the right) a point of wood-lot extended into the field making plow- 


ing and cultivating difficult. 


This wooded point accounted for 
about three and one-half acres. 


Less production and more time 


and labor required! How would you clear these two fields? 


Obviously the only way to straighten out these fields was to get 
rid of the row of trees and the wooded point. And probably blast- 
ing is the cheapest, quickest, easiest way. But just how would 
you go about it? How would you plan the shots; how would you 
load them; fire them and clear away? 


The correct answers to these and other field-clearing problems 
are given in the pages of “*AGRITOL for Land Clearing.”’ This 
free booklet contains text, diagrams and illustrations about using 


explosives for field clearing. 
and practical booklet. 


Mail the coupon for this helpful 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Ine. 
Agricultural Extension Section 
Wilmington, Delaware 


| AGRITOL 
FOR LAND CLEARING 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. (AXC-259) 
Agricultural Extension Section, Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me a 
copy of “AGRITOL for Land Clearing.” 
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in Buffalo where Mr. Augevine has the 
position of assistant steward in the Hotel 
Buffalo. 

Harry B. Love is now manager of the 
Park-American Hotel in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. He was manager of the Penn- 
Lincoln Hotel in Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Cornelia Parsons is doing successful 
work as Home Economics teacher in the 
high school at Hastings-on-the-Hudson. 
We wonder if she gave up her position 
in Perry, New York, to be nearer the “big 
city.” 
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Verna E.C. Pye and C. Maynard Emslie 
were married on September 14 at the 
Church of the Transfiguration in NewYork 

Marion J. Race is assistant manager 
of the cafeteria of the Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo. For two years she was hostess 
and dietitian in the Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall Coffee Shops in New York. 
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Ruth Birge is at Spelman College in 
Atlanta, Georgia. She is dietitian in the 
boarding department of the college. 


ae 


Day/ 


T’S BARGAIN day in town. 
board car of Purina Chows has just arrived! 


. . the Checker- 


Some folks are saving money today. They are 
driving directly to the car for their feed .. . tc 
save delivery, warehouse and handling charges. 
They are paying cash... to save credit charges. 
When they call at the dealer’s place of business 
he is the one who performs these services and, 
of course, he must ask a fair charge for them. 


But a much bigger bargain is in store for those 
who trade at the Checkerboard car today ... the 
bargain they buy in a ton of Purina Chows! 
Perhaps you have already read somewhere of 
the survey carried on for 12 months among 
thousands of farmers in both United States and 
Canada. It reveals that one ton of Purina Chows 
earns on the average of $25 more per ton than 


other feeds do. 


Twenty-five extra dollars. . 


. that is a bargain! 


The day the Checkerboard car arrives in your 
town ...let you be one of those at the car-door! 
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Eleanor Bretch has a position as home 
economics teacher in Newburg High 
School at Newburg, New York. 

William V. Dallahan and Miss Marcella 
Conway of Ithaca were married on Octo- 
ber 12, at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception in Ithaca. -They will live at 
316 East Seneca Street, Ithaca, New York, 
after November 1. Dallahan is employed 
in the securities department of the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company. 

“Emily M. Duntz is teaching sciences in 
the Free Academy in Greenville, N. Y. 

John Ehrlich is now doing graduate 
work in forest pathology and is assistant 
instructor in botany at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He spent this last summer working 
for the United States Government on 
research in tobacco diseases in North 
Carolina. He lives at Bussey Institution, 
Forest Hills, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Carlton S. Frantz, formerly Mil- 
dred Rockwood, is now living in Alden, 
New York, where her husband deals in 
furniture, is a funeral director, and is 
town clerk. They have a six-months old 
daughter, Virginia. 

Dorothy Annabelle Hall of Dansville 
was married to Cecil Stanley Robinson 
of Ithaca on Saturday, September 7, at 
Dansville. Her husband is assistant 
engineer for the Finger Lakes State Parks 
Commission. 

Paul Hamilton Smith of New York City 
married Miss Gladys Louise Wheaton of 
Glenwood Boulevard. The ceremony 
took place October 5 at the “Little 
Church Around the Corner” in New 
York. The bride is a graduate of the 
Ithaca High School. After November 
ist, they will live at 3835 Fairview 
Avenue, Bayside, Long Island, New York. 

Edwin Charles Hanselman was mar- 
ried to Miss Ruth A. Goldsmith of Ithaca. 
They are living in Ithaca. 

James Allen Lacy, B.S., was married to 
Miss Ruth Frances Barret of Interlaken 
on August 30. They are living at 116 
Osmun Place, Ithaca. 

Ernest. Nohle is teaching agriculture at 
Wolcott High School. He is married and 
has one son. His address is Wolcott, 
New York. 

Winston E. Parker was married on 
September 5 to Virginia Lembke, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Lembke, 
in Buffalo. 

Nelson Ford Smith was married on 
June 29 to Miss Thompson, a former 
teacher in Utica. Smitty is assistant 
county agent in Livingston County. 
They are making their home at Mt. 
Morris, New York. 

Mildred Tucker is teaching in Peeks- 
kill, New York. 
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Lynn A. Devenpeck of Dorloo, New 
York, was married to Miss Harriet Eva- 
lyn Skilling of Ithaca on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 8, 1929. They are living at 317 
College Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 
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Farming in the Argentine 
(Continued from page 44) 


This, then, is a picture of the conditions 
today. But even how, though it is some- 
what difficult to foresee and still more 
difficult to predict accurate results, there 
is a tendency to break these large ranches 
into smaller ones, thus paving the way for 
a middle class This is being brought about 
by the colonies of Italians and Swiss who 
are slowly acquiring small ranches. In the 
future then, just when it is impossible to 
say, there will be a middle class, without 
which any country suffers. 


Pennsylvania Potato Practices 
(Continued from page 45) 


advantage of by the grower to acquaint 
himself with the local distributor and to 
cater to his trade. 


FTER each of my trips into Pennsyl- 
A vania I have wondered why New 
York State did not have a state wide 
potato growers association functioning 
like the “Pennsylvania Potato Growers 
Association.” Their association serves 
the men much as the Horticultural Society 
does fruit growers here. It acts as a clear- 
ing house for all new information as well as 
checking on experimental work. They 
have at least two meetings a year. The 
annual meeting is held at the ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Products Show” at Harris- 
burg. There the “400 Bushel” men receive 
their medals which are given to all growers 
who produce over 400 bushels on a 
measured acre. Each grower is required 
to exhibit at least one bushel of field run 
tubers at this show. One year the high 
man in the state had on display the entire 
product from his acre—660 bushels. 
Combined with this show is an exhibit of 
potato machinery. Another meeting is 
heldin the summer. This year it was held 
at Pennsylvania State College. Potato 
machinery was displayed and field demon- 
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THIS IS NUMBER TWO OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS TO COLLEGE MEN 


SUCCESSES 
or Failures in 


Farming 


That, funda- 
mentally, is one of the questions 
agricultural education is helping you to solve. 


It is a peculiar paradox that the advance-. 
ment in the science of agriculture and in 
agricultural engineering has emphasized this 


difference. As greater opportunities in agri- 


culture are presented, the wider will become 
the spread between the progressive, who take 
advantage of these opportunities, and the 
non-progressive who ignore or neglect them. 


The farmer’s fundamental function is the 
production of crops. When it is remembered 
that about 60 percent of the cost of 
raising crops is in power and labor, it is 
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aia HY’ does one farmer succeed better 
— than his neighbor? 


easy to realize the importance of this TheGreater 
factor in the profit or loss of the farm Case Line 
business. includes a 


strations of the machinery given. Lectures 
on production, marketing, and consump- 
tion are also included in the program. One 
year about 400 growers and their friends 
made a trip to the Michigan seed growing 
area. Next year we are hoping that they 
will make an extended tour through New 
York State. This organization has been 
the means of spreading modern methods 
so that there are “400 bushel” men in 

: every potato county in the state. 
ae I believe New York State potato growers 
—_ might well study many of Pennsylvania’s 
it Mt. practices, especially: 

1. In using Certified seed and more of it. 

2. In planting deeper. 

3. In the more extensive use of the 


weeder, 

4. In the greater use of leguminous cover 
crops. 

5. In a better system of spraying or 
dusting. 


6. In a more unified and active potato 
"° QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 


growers organization. 


ture at 
ied and 


‘oleott, Crop production has now been machinefor 


reduced largely to mechanical oper- practically 
ations. This is one of the accomplish- every farm 
ments of modern agriculture and purpose 
also one of the outstanding oppor- 
tunities for the progressive farmer. 


Since crop production has become largely a 
matter of mechanical efficiency, the rela- 
tive merits of farm machines has become 
a factor of increasing importance in the 
success or failure of the present-day farmer. 


Jj. I. CASE CO., Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


The following sophomores have 
reported for the Countryman’s edi- 
torial and business competitions. 
They will be glad to serve you in 


any way in your relations with 
this magazine. 


Editorial: Business: 


E. C. BRANCHE Fr. B. ALLIN 
KATE ROGERS MARTHA ARMSTRONG 
J. B. TUTHILL H. B. BABCOCK 
L.M. PALMER 
RICHARD PRINGLE 








Devoted to 
Local 
Events 


‘The Campus Countryman 


Volume XI _ 


Around the 
Top of 
**The Hill’’ 





AG-DOMECON GET-TOGETHER 
HELD IN ROBERTS ASSEMBLY 


Dean A. R. Mann ’04 Speaks to Students 
of Two State Colleges 


1 newly organized Ag-Home Eco- 
nomics Association sponsored the 
entertainment of the freshman at the 
annual fall Get-Together of the two State 
Colleges held at Roberts Assembly on 
Tuesday evening, October 8. 

D. M. “Doug” Roy ’30, president of the 
Association, introduced Dean A. R. Mann 
’o4, as the first speaker of the evening. 
Dean Mann related the history of the Ag 
Association, the oldest student organiza- 
tion on the campus, and its expansion into 
the recently organized Ag-Home Econo- 
mics Association. He said that the new 
Association makes closer soeial relation- 
ship possible between the students of the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Dean Mann enumerated the recent and 
impending developments on the upper 
campus. The most outstanding of these 
are the construction of the Plant Industry 
Building, the finishing of the sidewalk and 
the laying of concrete on Tower Road. 
Bids will be called for the construction of 
the new home for the College of Home 
Economics on the plot back of the present 
structure as soon as the plans are com- 
pleted by the State architect. 


Dean Assures Co-operation 


The Dean stressed the importance of the 
student’s deciding upon a career which 
he wishes to follow so that he may outline 
his course of study so as to fit himself for 
his life work. He assured the students of 
the hearty co-operation of all members of 
the faculty in making their decisions and 
the carrying out of their plans. Dean 
Mann said, “The idea of the University is 
to enable a student, first, to gain mastery 
of facts, second, to learn something of their 
application to life, and third, to acquire 
a mastery of his own being and an inven- 
tory of his own potentialities.” In 
addition to this greatest contribution of 
the University, the Dean mentioned its 
importance to the farmer and the rural com- 
munities of the State. 

Other interesting features of the pro- 
gram were a musical skit by Professors 
O. F. Curtis and L. H. MacDaniels 717, 
the reading of two of his favorite French- 
Canadian poems, My Old Canoe and Joe 
Bush, by Professor G. A. Everett of the 
department of extension teaching. 


Ag Athletic Shingles Awarded 


“Doug” Roy explained the organization 
of Ag athletics and told of the prominent 
position Ag holds in the _ inter-college 
athletic league because of its winning of 
the championship trophy again last year. 
He urged all Ag students to try for some 
sport, or at least to come out and cheer for 
the teams. Shingles were awarded to the 
ihowing members of last basketball year’s 
eam: 

_R. E. “Russ” Dudley ’29, H. H. “Hi” 
Fuller ’29, D. A. “Don” Armstrong ’30, 
R. L. “Ralph” Higley ’30, L. L. “Leo” 
Lasher "30, L. B. “Andy” Andrews ’31, 
C. P. “Chris” Katsampes ’31, 


ATHLETIC AWARDS 


Varsity Baseball “C” 
B. S. Cushman ’30 
R. W. Lewis ’30 

L. H. Handleman ’31 


Varsity Crew “C” 
G. W. Behrman ’29 
A. B. Butler ’29 
A. W. O’Shea ’29 
W. W. Stillman ’29 
C. H. Todd ’29 

J. V. Crew Insignia 


H. H. Bate ’30 
E. M. Smith ’31 


*32 Crew Numerals 


P. J. MeManus ’32 
E. W. Martin ’32 


ROUND-UP CLUB HOLDS 
FIRST MEETING OF YEAR 


The Round-Up club held its first meet- 
ing of the year in the Animal Husbandry 
Building, Wednesday evening, October 9. 
About 35 members turned out for this 
meeting, the main purpose of which was 
to serve as a send off of the cattle judging 
team. On Friday of that week the team 
left for the annual dairy show at St. Louis 
to compete with representatives from 
other colleges and universities. At last 
year’s show held in Memphis, Tennessee, 
the Cornell team took third place. The 
men who have the responsibilities for up- 
holding our past successes and gaining for 
us new honors are: W. D. Norton ’31, 
F. R. Sears ’31, and H. F. Schultz ’31. 

Professors F. B. Morrison, M. W. Har- 
per, and C. L. Allen spoke to the club. 
Professor Morrison explained the changes 
made in the an hus department and out- 
lined the things they hope to accomplish 
this year. 

Finally the meeting adjourned for the 
members to drink and feast on cider and 
doughnuts. 


HOTEL MANAGERS OFFERED 
PRIZE AND TRIP TO EUROPE 


The Ahrens Publishing Company offers 
a first class round trip ticket to Europe, 
$100 cash, anda position for the summer 
of 1930 in a leading Parisian hotel to the 
upper classman in the Cornell University 
course in hotel administration who wins 
the company’s 1929-30 Summer Travel 
and Study contest. The purpose of the 
award is to stimulate writing for publica- 
tions on hotel problems by the Cornell 
students. The upper classman who sub- 
mits the best article or series of articles 
will win the award. Further information 
concerning this contest can be obtained 
from Professor H. B. Meek in charge of 
the hotel course. 


The an hus department in co-operation 
with the college extension forces and the 
Yates County farm bureau are starting an 
experiment to investigate the stiffness in 
lambs. Two-hundred ewes, purchased in 
Yates County, will be used in the experi- 
ment. 


HELIOS AND HEB-SA PLAN TO 
UNITE IN ONE HONOR SOCIETY 


Two Senior Class Organizations in College 
of Agriculture to Come Together 


LANS for the uniting of the two senior 

honorary societies in Agriculture, 
Helios and Heb-sa, have been formulated 
and will be presented to the members of 
the two societies at separate meetings to 
be held sometime this month. If the plans 
are accepted by both groups, the new 
society will be organized early in the spring 
term. 

Proposals for the uniting of the two 
groups were first brought up at meet- 
ings of the societies last spring. No 
definite action was taken until this fall 
when a joint meeting of the organiza- 
tions was held on Thursday, October 3. 
At this meeting the need of uniting was 
set forth in talks by the presidents and 
some of the members of the two societies. 
The registration in the College of Agri- 
culture is considerably lower than at the 
time the societies were organized. They 
have thus found it increasingly difficult to 
comply with that part of their constitu- 
tions which require them to elect a given 
number of men each year, and at the same 
time select men deserving of the honor 
from among the relatively small number of 
students in the senior class. 


New Constitution Drawn Up 


Following this discussion a general out- 
line of the provisions to be contained in 
the new constitution was made, and a 
joint committee of six members consisting 
of the presidents, secretaries and one mem- 
ber to be appointed by the presidents of 
each society, was created to draw up a 
definite constitution to embody the prin- 
ciples set forth in the meeting and to work 
out any details they might find necessary. 

The committee met a week later and 
after considerable deliberation, succeeded 
in drawing up a constitution which retains 
the distinctive characteristics of both 
Helios and Heb-sa, but contains several 
needed changes, the most important of 
which is the elastic membership clause. 

Neither society has acted on the new 
document as yet, but it is expected that 
meetings to consider it will be called in the 
near future. 


United States Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York has announced that 
he has some Government publications 
available for distribution. They include 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Year Books for 1928, a limited num- 
ber of Agricultural Year Books for previous 
years, Farmer’s Bulletins, and copies of 
the Soil Survey of Genessee County. 


Any of these publications will be sent on 
request until his supply is exhausted. 

Henry Skinner, trained at the Royal 
Horticultural Society Gardens, Wisely, 
England, for two years assistant pro- 
pagator at the Arnold Arboretum, is now 
propagator for the department of orna- 
mental horticulture. 


Male birds help to spread bacillary white 
diarrhea among poultry although the 
disease does spread without males, 
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HARVEST HOP TO BE HELD 
BEFORE THANKSGIVING RECESS 





Ball is Decided Upon at the First Meeting 
of the Ag-Home Economics Meeting 


HARVEST Hop will be put on by 

the Ag-Home Economies Association 
before the Thanksgiving recess, accord- 
ing to a decision reached at the Associa- 
tion’s first meeting of the year, held on 
Tuesday evening, October 29, in room 92 
in Roberts Hall. Tickets will be 50 
cents, couple or stag, to holders of Ag- 
Home Economics Association tickets and 
$1.50 to all others. 

The Association divided up the money 
from the sale of tickets as previously 
arranged. The Home Economics Club 
received $90, the Forestry and Ag Athletic 
Associations received $60 each. The 
balance of $180.72 remained in the as- 
sociation treasury to carry on the social 
activities for the year. 

The Association voted to supply the 
ink for the public ink well in the Ag 
library. 

The chairmen of the committees in 
charge of the Hop are as follows: general, 
D. M. Roy ’30; finance, K. B. Trousdell 
’30; arrangements, C. C. Castleman ’30; 
decorations, J. E. Saltford ’30; refresh- 
ments, Irma Linderman ’30; publicity, 
P. S. Phelps ’30. 


NOVEMBER 11 LAST DAY FOR 
HANDING IN KERMIS PLAYS 

Plays to be entered in the Kermis play- 
writing contest have to be turned in at 
the Secretary’s office, Roberts Hall, by 
November 11. All students in good 
standing in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics are eligible to enter 
plays for the prizes of $75 for the best 
play and $25 for the second best. The 
plays may be one or three acts in length 
and must be suitable for reproduction 
before the Farm and Home Week guests 
in February. If no play worthy of pro- 
duction is submitted the prizes will not 
be awarded. 

The tryouts for the casts of the plays 
will be held as soon as the winning play 
is decided upon. Dean R. A. Talcott of 
the Williams School of Dramatic Art 
will coach the plays again this year. 


PROF. S. J. BROWNELL JOINS 
AN HUS EXTENSION STAFF 


S. J. Brownell, who has been dairy ex- 
tension specialist of the Pennsylvania 
State College for the past six years, has just 
taken up similar work in the animal hus- 
bandry department at the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 

Professor Brownell has had wide experi- 
ence in various phases of dairy production. 
After graduation from Michigan State 
College in 1916, he was on the staff of that 
institution until 1923, when he went to 
Pennsylvania. In Pennsylvania he had 
charge of an extensive dairy sire improve- 
ment program. Under his supervision the 
number of dairy bull associations in 
Pennsylvania increased from 21 to 77, a 
greater number than in any other state. 
Choice of good sires for the cooperative 
associations in Pennsylvania has resulted 
in increases of 28 per cent more milk and 
13 per cent more butterfat in the herds of 
members. 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
and the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America have conferred life membership 
upon him in recognition of his service to 
breed improvement. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


(Taken from the CounrryMAN 1904) 


The site for the proposed Hall of 
Agriculture is bordering the quad- 


rangle in front of the Veterinary 


Building. A new avenue extending 
west from the quadrangle will be 
laid out. This will give the buildings 
a very favorable location at the end 
of the avenue. 





PROF’S PRANKS 

Professor H. W. Riley ’o1, head of the 
department of rural engineering, ad- 
dressed a conference of the North Atlantic 
section of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, on Saturday morning, October 
19. Professor Riley spoke on “The 
Cooling of Milk.” 

Professor Bristow Adams, editor of 
publications, spoke to the student body of 
the Delhi Agricultural School at Delhi, 
New York on Tuesday. morning, October 
22. Hespoke on the different phases of the 
recent progress in agriculture. Professor 
Adams addressed a meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Delhi in the afternoon on “How 
to Read a Newspaper.” 

Dean A. R. Mann ’o4 addressed the 
members of the Iowa extension service at 
their annual convention at Ames, Iowa, 
on October 15, on the history and accom- 
plishments of the farm bureaus in New 
York. He said that the farmers today 
know more about the contributions of 
science to agriculture, and make greater 
use of them in practice than the experi- 
ment stations knew or practiced twenty- 
five years ago. 

Professor R. B. Hinman, of the an hus 
department, attended a meeting of the 
better meats committee, in Columbus, 
Ohio, on Thursday, October 3. This was 
the first meeting of its kind ever held. 
Representatives of many colleges and 
experiment stations comprise this com- 
mittee. Plans were made for an extensive 
series of meetings throughout several 
states to educate the public concerning 
meat quality. Professor Hinman was 
recently re-elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Eastern Aberdeen Angus Breeders 
Association. 

VEG GARDNER’S HAVE 
PICNIC IN ENFIELD GORGE 

A picnic given by the Vegetable Garden- 
ing Club at lower Enfield Glen, the even- 
ing of October 10, was attended by faculty 
members, students, stenographers, and 
field workers of the department of vege- 
table gardening. 

Nearly 60 people gathered around the 
three cooking fires and assisted in pre- 
paring the steak supper. There were no 
speeches or formal entertainment features. 

W. O. Sellers ’30; A. J. Pratt, Grad.; 
and R. S. Jonas were the members of the 
committee in charge of the arrangements. 


The weekly Poultry and Egg Market 
Reviews written by the students in Dr. 
J. C. Huttar’s class in poultry marketing 
are now broadcasted over Station WEAI 
every Wednesday noon by the student that 
writes the review. 

These reviews have been written weekly 
by students in Dr. Huttar’s class for the 
past four years. The reviews are sent to 
a large numbers of producers in the state 
who have requested them, in addition to 
poultry journals and others interested in 
them throughout the world. 
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NATIONAL FLORIST’S ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD MEETING AT CORNELL 


Two Hundred Florists from New York 
District to Attend Annual Meeting 
NIT 4 of the Florist’s Telegraph 
Delivery Association in conjunction 

with the department of floriculture and 

ornamental horticulture will hold _ its 
annual meeting at Willard Straight Hall 

Wednesday, November 6. Invitations 

have also been extended to the florists of 

Unit 3. These two districts include 

western and northern New York and 

western and northern Pennsylvania. It is 
expected that there will be more than two 
hundred florists in attendance at the meet- 
ing. 

Students to Assist in Program 

In the morning from ten to twelve 
o’clock a tour of the campus will be con- 
ducted with students of the floriculture 
department acting as guides. The annual 
business meeting of Unit 4, Florists 
Telegraph Delivery Association, will be 
held from two to three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Mr. Baker of Utica, New York, 
President of Unit 4, will preside. 

During the afternoon an exhibition and 
display of electric lighting effects for 
florists retail stores and windows will be 
conducted in the Little Theatre by the 
National Electric Light Association. A 
model store demonstration will be con- 
ducted by some of the most skillful florists 
of New York State. The students will 
have charge of the displays and exhibits 
of roses, chrysanthemums, and _florist’s 
make-up work such as corsages, boquets, 
vases, baskets, and the like. These dis- 
plays will be in the main lobby, the library, 
and the south lounge of Willard Straight. 

At 6:30 o’clock in the evening a banquet 
will be given in honor of the visiting 
florists and the department faculty. 
Students of the department are invited to 
attend. The speaker will be Mr. Charles 
Grakelow, National President of the 
Florist’s Telegraph Delivery Association. 


Student Committees Selected 
GuIDE CoMMITTEE 

E. Hicks ’30, chairman, W. B. Henry 
32, R. A. Ransley ’31, W. J. Decker ’31, 
R. S. Fairclough ’32, A. B. Butter ’29, 
C. E. Allen ’32, J. Smith ’31, I. Jorden ’30, 
E. B. Becker, Grad., C. R. Champion 
’30, Misses D. L. Blacking ’32, C. Heguem- 
bourg, Sp., F. Rocker ’33. 


RoominG CoMMITTEE 
S. E. Steel ’31, chairman, W. T. Georgia 
’32, W. D. Reese ’30, R. H. Lounsbury, 
Grad., L. J. Floris ’32, R.H. Inglis ’31, 
M. C. Kelsey ’30, B. F. Weber ’30, G. E. 
Bullock ’33, R. S. Grover ’33, Miss S. A. 


Welch ’31. 
Cut FLowers J 
J. M. Johnson ’30, Mrs. A. M.S. Prid- 
ham, Sp., M. Dekking, Sp., R.P. Morgan 
’30, R. Churchill ’30, H. Saltford ’33, L.M. 
Handleman ’32, E. M. Fischer ’33, A. F. 
Koller ’33, F. A. Leuder ’31, Misses C. M. 
Bullock ’30, E. H. Lehde ’30, N. M. 
Stevens 31. 
DEMONSTRATION IN LiTTLE THEATER 
Miss J. E. Saltford ’30, Mrs. Pridham 
Sp., L. G. Smith ’29, C. L. Dillaway, 5p., 
Mr. J. C. Ratsek, Grad. 
BANQUET COMMITTEE 
R. Churchill ’30. 
Pusiiciry COMMITTEE — 
H. S. Clapp ’31, N. M. Stevens ‘31. 








Many orchardists are centering on fewer 
varieties of apples, and replacing old trees 
with a few standard kinds demanded by 
the markets. 
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BOSTONIANS -- footwear for MEN 
Axe your feet hard to fit? 


Maybe you think so but you won't think so long if you 
bring them in here. We've shoes that are bui/¢ to fit. . . 
fit right . . . Bostonians . . . the last word in comfort 
and smartness. Give us ten minutes to try on a pair or so 
and we can end your shoe problems forever. Shall we 


| prove it? Just give us the chance. 


$7.°° to $10 


EE 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


134 East State Street 


The Republic Inn 


Invites your consideration 
of its dining room for 


BANQUET PARTIES 








Special Sunday Dinners—Chicken, Turkey 
Steak or Duck—$1.50 





Townley & Townley 


Proprietors 


Freeville, New York 
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Musical Satz sfaction | | Just as good as HOME 


Fr 


= 


but a greater variety 

...that is just what we are 
able to give you down here | 50c on° 65c 
in our well equipped Music 

oe BLUE PLATE DINNER 
Store. Every branch of the 
business is well covered Served 11 am. to 8 p.m. 
with an adequate stock. | 
Prompt and efficient service 
is expected and received by 


The Senate Restaurant 


106 N. Aurora Street 


our clientele. 


Stop by...you might be 
shone weil. One of the Better Restaurants 


HICKEY’S 


Lyceum Music Store J. J. Suttivan, Manager 
Mrs. J. J. Suttivan, Hostess 


105-11 South Cayuga Street 
Dial 2926 


Thetr principal requirement 
is DEPENDABILITY 


se 


(@ Tue Cayuca Press includes among its customers large or- 
ganizations that require accuracy, promptness, appearance, 
technical skill, mass production, and personal attention. 


( Their subject matter ranges from Latin, Spanish, and English 
literatures to pyschology, chemistry, and agriculture. 


(@ Their needs range from postal card and office forms to 
periodicals and cloth bound books. 


The ©ayuga Press 


PRINTING PLANT OF 
Cornell Alumni News Publishing Corporation 


Every printing customer requires ‘I 


DEPENDABLE PRINTER 113 East Green Street + Irnaca, New York 


| 
\ 












LOUISA FARRAND SPEAKS TO 
ADVANCED CLOTHING CLASS 


OUISA Farrand, daughter of President 
Farrand, spoke to an interested group 
of home economics students and faculty 
members on October 24 on commercial 
clothing work for the college-trained 
woman. Miss Farrand, who has been 
connected with several New York de- 
partment stores and has recently been 
with Eaton’s in Toronto, outlined college 
courses and practical experiences which 
would make valuable background for the 
student who is interested in entering this 
field after graduation and described per- 
sonal qualifications which would fit her for 
success. She also gave some vivid pictures 
of department store work as it is today and 
some of the many problems confronting 
the beginner. The development and ex- 
pansion of commercial clothing is increas- 
ing opportunities for college graduates, she 
said, not only in department stores but 
particularly in wholesale and mail order 
houses. 
Personality Important 


Personality is quite as important as 
training for success in commercial clothing, 
according to Miss Farrand. The girl who 
knows how to get. along with people and 
be a leader among them and who has 
plenty of initiative is best adapted for the 
work. The present-day department store 
is organized into several divisions and the 
newcomer in the field should try to find the 
type of work best suited to her talents. 
The merchandise unit includes the buyers 
and sellers. Practically everyone working 
up in the business is given experience in 
this section early, usually as a regular 
salesewoman. The management unit in- 
cludes the training department, social ser- 
vice and personnel departments, where the 
girl with a flare for personality may find 
her special opportunity. The financial 
unit includes bureaus of adjustments, com- 
parison departments and other work 
especially suited to the girl who enjoys 
figures. In the advertising department the 
artists, and copy writers have their chance. 

Rosy pictures of phenomenal rises, be- 
coming buyers or executives overnight 
with large salaries and smooth easy jobs 
are not true pictures of the situation. Even 
the college graduate must go through the 
mill of selling and learning the business 
from the bottom up in order to prove her 
ability. 

_ The course in home economics at Cornell 
gives excellent training for this work, Miss 
Farrand said. She mentioned as parti- 
cularly valuable, courses in art, textiles, 
clothing design and actual clothing con- 
struction. Only good training and ex- 
perience make it possible for the woman in 
this field to back up her opinions with 
authority. 


One should not assume too hastily that 
the old domestic virtues have been dis- 
carded. Thrift still prevails. One makes 
Soup out of nothing, at camp. But we saw 
the other day a menu in the household 
page which combined chicken pie and 
feather cake. 


Domecon 


Doings 


EDITORIAL 

A very pleasant surprise is in store for 
all of our DOMECON DOINGS readers. 
Should we tell you about it or leave you in 
suspense until our December issue comes 
out? Anyway—we are expanding our 
section to two interesting pages that we 
may have a better opportunity to keep 
our distant friends posted on the activities 
in our college, and to print kitchenette 
suggestions and fashions as well as the 
college news for our campus folks. With 
these and several other features, we hope 
to “pep up” our section. 

NEW PRACTICE HOUSE OPENED 

Two new babies have come into the 
possession of the College of Home Econo- 
mics. Little Martha Rose at the Lodge is 
being given careful attention by her 
numerous fond mothers under the super- 
vision of Miss Callan. 

The other baby is in a brand new home 
at 210 Mitchell Avenue. The Apartment 
has proved inadequate, so we no longer 
hear faint baby cries from that direction. 
This new house on Mitchell Avenue was 
formerly the home of Professor Basin, at 
present in the South. Some of the Apart- 
ment furniture has been taken to this 
house, while some new furniture is being 
purchased. We were told of interesting 
times experienced by a class in Household 
Arts 31 who with Miss Morin wandered 
up to Auburn to select furniture. We are 
a bit. envious of the excellent opportunity 
for practical experience that these H. A. 31 
girls have. 

One of the Apartment bedrooms is being 
converted into a reading room. We'll tell 
you about others later in the year. 

We welcome the increasing number of 
opportunities to meet our faculty in a 
social way. Some of these “at homes” 
have been made weekly affairs and very 
enjoyable ones, too. We recommend 
these occasions especially to underclass- 
men that they may become acquainted 
early with their faculty, and in so doing 
overcome one of the greatest objections to 
large universities. Students in small col- 
leges always point to their intimate asso- 
ciations with their professors as one of 
their valuable and exclusive opportunities. 
Some of our instructors are quite different 
people at home and in the class room— 
always likeable, but more so without fhe 
formal restraints of classes. 


HOTEL COURSE GROWS EIGHT 
TIMES IN AS MANY YEARS 

Cornell’s course in Hotel Management 
now has one hundred and sixty students 
enrolled. This course, the first of its kind 
to be given in any college or university in 
the United States, has increased in enroll- 
ment just eight times of what it was eight 
years ago at the beginning of the course 
when one professor gave all the instruction 
to all the students. Today the staff in- 
cludes eleven teachers. 

Records show that more than one-fourth 
of the graduates are already managing 
hotels and that the average wage of these 
men is more than $3500 a year. 
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FIVE MEMBERS OF 1929 CLASS 
IN EXTENSION FIELDS 


Five members of the class of 1929 from 
the College of Home Economics have 
entered home demonstration work in the 
state this year. 

Edith Young of Randolph, New York, 
who was president of the Home Econo- 
mics Club last year and also secretary of 
Sedowa, senior honor society, is the new 
home demonstration agent in Wayne 
County, taking the place of Doris Wads- 
worth, also a Cornell graduate. 

Constance La Bagh of Middletown, 
New York, is the new agent in Schuyler 
County with headquarters at Watkins. 
Helen Jones is an assistant agent in 
Jefferson County. 


Jean Warren who last year was editor of 
Omicron Nu, national home economics 
society, and managing editor of the Cor- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN in 1928, is at present 
assistant agent in Delaware County. 

Catherine Buckelew of Holcomb, New 
York, who was the holder of the Brigden 
Home Bureau Scholarship last year, went 
in July to Wampsville as agent for Madi- 
son County. Miss Buckelew was a mem- 
ber of Omicron Nu and Phi Kappa Phi. 


FALL FASHIONS TREND TOWARD 
FEMININE LINES 


What woman is not interested in the 
trend of fashion? True enough we cannot 
change our complete wardrobe with the 
first indication of changes, but we can and 
do enjoy a modish touch here and there— 
it adds interest to life and to a woman’s 
personality. 


This seasons predictions seem to trend 
towards a feminity that has been in the 
background for a few years. Laces, wide 
and soft collars, jabots and bows well 
placed, all lend to the feeling for the 
feminine. 


The artists who design dresses and coats, 
even costumes and hats for misses and 
children are finding inspiration in the new 
plaids, checks and stripesin woolens. These 
include the season’s best browns and reds 
—all of these to make smart frocks, suits 
and separate skirts for the younger set. 


Evening fashions for Fall show a con- 
centration on delicate materials for frocks 
and the velvets for wraps. Molyneaux 
clings to tulle as the best filmy evening 
fabric. They are fashioned after the so 
called tube silhouette just to the hip-line 
with long flowing skirts ankle length. 


Next month we will publish the other 
recent developments in the fashion and 
fabric world. 


FORMULA FOR AN OPTIMIST 


They found a little courage 
That simmered in the sun, 
They blended it with patience 
And just a spice of fun: 
They poured in hope and laughter 
And then with a sudden twist 
They stirred it all together, 
And made an “optimist.” 
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LANG’S 
PALACE GARAGE 


CORNER SOUTH TIOGA AND GREEN STS. 


The Home of Complete 


Automotive Service 
And when we say Complete we mean Complete 


StorRAGE — 200 Car Capacity 
ALEMITING — Power Lifts and Guns 
WasHinc — Power Pressure System 
TrrEs — Kelly Springfield 
Gasotine — Sinclair-H.C. & Regular 
Towne — AAA Official Station 
REPAIRS — 41s Mechanics 

Modern Equipment 
Batteries — Exide 
Rapiators — Repaired or Replaced 
Top AND Gtass SERVICE 
PAINTING 


We Want Your Business and Will Please You 
Any Kind of Service 
Any Make of Car 


TRY US 











NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Gives the Maximum Insurance 


Protection at Minimum Cost 


Agents 
C. H. WEBSTER ’04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 
Dial 2445 
S. E. DAVIS ’22 
120 Catherine Street 
Dial 8201 








FREE 


| ENLARGEMENT 


4p 


Free with each order... one Portrait En- 
largement of yourself. Also free glossy 
print for reproduction, with discount of 
10 to 20% off regular prices. Solve your 
Christmas gift problems a bit early this 
year. Choose the gift that only you can 
give—your photograph. We guarantee to 
please you, for we have served Cornel- 
lians for over a quarter of a century. 

Dial 4671 for appointment, or drop in 
and lets talk things over. 


The Robinson Studio, Inc. 


212-214 E. State St. 








COSENTINDTS 


New Shoe Rebuilding 
Headquarters 
we carry a full line of 


EMERSON SHOES 
Price $7.50—$8.50—$10.00 


With this addition we are able to 
give you everything pertaining to 
footwear. 


Drop in and look things over. 
Work called for—and delivered 


JOE COSENTINI 


404 STEWART AVE. DIAL 9510 
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CORNELL FORESTERS HOLD 
FIRST MEETING IN CLUBROOM 


“Ken” Adams presided at the first 
meeting of the Cornell Foresters which 
was held at the clubroom, Tuesday even- 
ing, October first. The lumberjacks 
elected “Ken” Adams and ‘Whitey” 
Schultz to represent their interest in the 
Ag-Home Economics Association. H. H. 
Bate ’30, H. F. Schultz ’31, T. W. Me- 
Conkey ’32, and J.H. Thompson ’33 were 
appointed to act as a committee to work 
out a budget for the forestry athletic 
teams for the present year. The meeting 
was turned over to Professor R. 8S. Hosmer 
after the short business session. 


The “Chief” welcomed the entering 
lumberjacks and advised them to go out 
for at least one outside activity. Outside 
activities help to develop many qualities 
which the required curriculum does not 
bring out and furthermore it gives one an 
excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with fellows in other courses. 
The “Chief” extended a hearty welcome to 
the old students who were out in full force. 
Professor Hosmer introduced the pro- 
fessors “Sammy Spring, Nelson Spaeth, 
and “Doc’’ Welch who in turn gave much 
potent advice and urged the support of the 
forestry athletic teams which in the past 
have made enviable records and deserve 
the support of every disciple of Saint 
Murphius. “Charlie” Diebold, who was 
the 1929 forestry camp historian, read 
several choice articles from the camp his- 
tory—An overwhelming majority of the 
camp participated in a snipe hunt Satur- 
day night, September 14. It was decided 
at camp that the fellows should start to 
beat the bush about a quarter of mile from 
the flow and gradually drive the snipe up 
to “Ed” Mason who would hold the bag. 
“Ed’s” lantern would attract the snipe and 
he would have an easy time getting a nice 
bagful of luscious snipe. Ed was stationed 
up the hill from the flow; the fellows drove 
the snipe by going in two directions; some 
to Long Lake and the others returned to 
camp and played bridge. An hour later 
areturn visit was made and a few exercised 
their lungs to assure Ed that the hunt was 
on. The snipe hunters returned to camp 
and resumed their game of bridge. A 
return trip was made at ten o’clock and a 
startling discovery was made—Ed had 
moved up to the top of the hill thus per- 
mitting the snipe that the fellows had been 
driving to escape. It was terrible care- 
lessness on Ed’s part to move from his 
post. Ed thinks he can do better next time 
now that he has more experience. A few 
hours before the snipe hunt began “Ed” 
Guek shot a squirrel which “Charlie” 
Diebold found in his bed when he turned 
back the covers preparatory to retiring. 
Charles thought it would be nice to give 
Ed Shotthafer a treat and put the squirrel 

tween the covers of Ed’s bed. The next 
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few days were warm with the result that 
Ed slept in the pair of covers above the 
squirrel without realizing the fact that he 
had a furry bed fellow. Tuesday morning 
there was a terrible odor in tent number 
two. Ed wondered if it was possible that 
he could need a bath that bad, however, 
an investigation revealed the body of the 
squirrel almost ready to crawl. 

The last week end of camp was spent 
in taking a 25 mile hike to Mt. Marcy. 
The contingent was headed by Professor 
S. N. Spring and camped Saturday night 
at the Floodlands. Early Sunday morning 
“Quil’” Quillinam was awakened by a noise 
and in the semi-darkness he saw a humped 
over form that looked like a bear. Ed 
Shotthafer was also roused up and both 
after exclaiming a few words were just 
ready to throw convenient missles at the 
varmint when at the crucial moment the 
varmint spoke, ‘“‘Shut-up and go to sleep’’; 
it was the same voice that lustily yelled 
“Roll out’? every morning—Professor 
Spring. The expedition did not reach the 
top of Marcy due to the fact that clouds 
hung on the summit all Sunday morning. 
The few that remained at camp did a 
thorough job of cleaning camp and 
scrubbing the floor under the direction of 
the ex-gob Max Plice. It was planned that 
the floor should be given a coat of oil; 
however, no oil was obtainable even in 
North Creek much to the joy of those 
remaining at camp. The next thing on the 
program after the camp history was a keg 
of cider and dozens of doughnuts which 
rapidly disappeared under the onslaughts 
of the horde of hungry and thirsty foresters. 


FISHING CREEK NEAR THE SCENE 
OF THE SNIPE HUNT 


6I 


Foresters 
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Of Saint 
Murphius 


FORESTERS ATTEND HISTORY- 

MAKING EPOCH AT SCOTT 
MBlhe faculty and a majority of the 
seniors attended the inauguration of the 
new enlarged state-wide reforestation pro- 
gram which was held October 3, in the 
town of Scott ten miles northwest of Cort- 
land. Eight seniors arrived in the big red 
Brockway truck and thus helped to very 
well advertise Cornell. The first tree to 
be set under the new Hewitt laws was 
placed in the ground by acting Dean 
Nelson Brown of the New York State 
College of Forestry, who represented 
Lieutenant Governor Lehman who was 
unable to be present. The Hon. Charles 
J. Hewitt, Chairman of the Legislative 
Reforestation Committee, planted the sec- 
ond tree. The third tree was set by Com- 
missioner Alexander MacDonald of the 
New York State Conservation Commis- 
sion. 

If the trees die it certainly will not be 
due to lack of moisture at the time of 
planting for it rained so hard that the 
Cornell Foresters stayed at the Scott High 
School while the trees were planted up on 
the hill back of the school building. The 
“‘umberjacks” derived _ considerable 
amusement watching several classes per= 
form until requested to go up to the 
auditorium by the principal of the school. 
The ceremonies of this history making 
event were held in the auditorium. Acting 
Dean Brown gave a few brief remarks on 
the importance of the projected productive 
state forests. The Hon. Charles Hewitt 
gave a short talk on the conditions that 
led to this new step in the state reforesting 
policy under which at least 900,000 acres 
of abandoned farm land will be reforested 
in the next thirty years. Commissioner 
Alexander MacDonald told of the progress 
that the state has made in reclaiming 
hundreds of thousands of bare acres by 
reforestation, and the resultant benefits. 

The seniors have taken up the unfinished 
work of last year’s seniors and have been 
further dividing the Arnot Forest up into 
tracts of 100 acres. After the true line 
has been corrected for error and blazed 
out, a coat of red lead is painted on the 
trees along the line. Judging from the big 
red “H” on “Jack”? Hunter’s pants one 
comes to the conclusion that the seniors 
can wield a wicked paint brush on things 
other than trees. 

The following officers were elected by 
the disciples of Saint Murphius at the 
clubroom, Tuesday, October 15: Presi- 
dent, ‘Ken’? Adams ’30; Vice President, 
‘‘Whitey” Schultz ’31; Treasurer, L. 
Besley ’31; Secretary, “Jim” Cruikshank 
‘30. “Hal” Mittchel was elected athletic 
director for the college year. Let’s give 
the new set of officers the support and 
co-operation which they deserve. 
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THE IfRACA 
ENGRAVING 
COMBARNY 


can be relied upon to take care 
of all your engraving needs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
RETOUCHING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 


Plates of all kinds in black and 
white and by the four color process 


More Farm Te 
on the Same Land i 








iN 
ITCH the low land this fall and you'll have a 
more productive farm next spring. You can re- 
claim land that is now worthless, and you can put 
crops in earlier on land that otherwise would be too 
wet to work in the early spring. 


It is easy to dig ditches with Hercules L. F. Straight 
Nitroglycerin Dynamite, 50% or 60% strength. Buy 
it from your dealer, or if he hasn’t it in stock, write 
us and we'll tell you where to get it. We'll send you 
a free booklet, “Hercules Dynamite on the Farm,” if 
you'll ask for it. It tells how to blast ditches, blow out 
stumps and rocks, and do other useful work with 
dynamite. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
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Tt HH Z é i H A Cc A 900 Market Street, 
EF ee G RAY 8 Se G co o Th 7 Wilmington, Delaware 


First National Bank Bldg. * Ithaca, N. Y. / HE. RC U, LES 








Winter Courses 1n Agriculture 


at Cornell University 


Practical Farm Courses 


for farm-reared boys and girls from eighteen to eighty 





Learn about general agriculture, dairying, poul- 
try raising, fruit growing and vegetable crops. 


Free to Residents of New York State 


From November 6, 1929 To February 14, 1930 


Two Weeks Vacation at Christmas 


CAM 


Write to the Secretary, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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4-H PROGRAM IS EXTENSIVE 
The Club Members “Learn by Doing” 


Nu 4-H Club work provides for the 
practical application of the things 
learned in school to the duties and prob- 
lems of every day life. 


4-H Club members learn by doing, that 
is; they learn how to grow crops by grow- 
ing crops, how to care for farm animals 
by caring for farm animals, how to cook 
and make clothing by cooking and making 
clothing, all under the guidance of the 
State Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics. 


There are more than 20,000 club mem- 
bers in New York State, of which about 
one-half are boys and one-half girls. 
In 1928 Agricultural club members raised 
32,625 bushels of potatoes, 2005 head of 
cattle, 50,121 poultry, 500 hogs, 1000 
sheep, 16,000 bushels of garden produce 
and planted 750,000 forest trees. The 
homemaking club members prepared 
50,000 foods, served 16,000 meals, canned 
12,000 quarts of fruits and vegetables and 
made 30,000 articles of clothing. 


Federal and State Laws Provide for its 
Organization and Financing 


When the Federal Government in 1914 
provided funds to cooperate with the 
different states and counties in providing 
for what is now known as Farm and Home 
Bureaus, it was expected that 4-H Club 
work with boys and girls would be 
developed. The war changed the original 
plans so that for a time most of the atten- 
tion of the states was centered on adult 
extension work. Now, however, more 
funds are being made available for work 
with young people and 24 New York 
State counties now employ special 4-H 
Club agents or leaders. So generous are the 
State and Federal Governments in this 
that 4-H Club work can now be made 
available to every farm boy and girl at a 
very small expense to the county, an ex- 
pense equal to approximately 25 cents per 
year for the average farm owner. 


Twenty Thousand Club Workers 


More than 20,000 boys and girls, most 
of them farm boys and girls, are members 
of 4-H Agricultural and Homemaking 
clubs under the direction of the Extension 
Service of the New York College of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics and the 
county farm and home bureaus. 

These or and girls through their 4-H 
Club work learn early in life many of the 
practical problems and the newest ap- 
proved methods in farming and home- 
making. They also learn how to conduct 
meetings, act as officers, and how to co- 
operate through actual cooperation in club 
activities. 

Most of these 20,000 4-H club mem- 

Ts are in the 24 counties of the state 
where the farm a home bureau associa- 
tions employ special county club agents. 


4-H SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 


The Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc., has announced that 
Peter Luchsinger of Syracuse and 
Stewart Ackley of Franklyn have 
been awarded the third annual 
Grange League Federation 4-H 
Dairy Club Members Scholarships 
of fifty dollars each to attend the 
Short Course at the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
New York commencing November 
6, 1929 and continuing to February 
14, 1930. 

hese boys were selected from a 
group of seven applicants upon the 
basis of their record as 4-H dairy 
club members, including the dairy 
heifers they had raised, and their 
participation in their local club, 
county and state wide dairy con- 
tests. 

Both Peter and Stewart are now 
working with their fathers on their 
dairy farms. Peter is interested in 
Jerseys, Stewart in Holsteins and 
Brown Swiss. Peter has been a 4-H 
dairy club member for eight years. 
Stewart has been a 4-H Club mem- 
ber for three years. During this 
time he has been successful in the 
conduct of 4-H Club work in dairy, 
swine, farm crops, forestry and 
rural engineering projects. 


State Endorses 4-H Clubs 


An amendment to the State Education 
Law which recently went into effect and 
which was made at the request of the 
State Department of Education endorses 
4-H Club work as a supplement to regular 
school activities and provides funds to co- 
operate in its supervision. 

While the State College of Agriculture 
and the State Department of Education 
have for a number of years cooperated in 
the conduct of 4-H Club work for farm 
boys and girls through the farm and home 
bureaus of the state, this amendment not 


~ only recognizes the real value of 4-H Club 


work, but provides substantial financial 
reimbursement to counties employing a 
county club agent for its organization and 
supervision. 

A member of the State Department in 
speaking of 4-H Club work from the stand- 
point of the schools said “It is performing 
for the boys and girls of the rural schools, 
what the various clubs in the junior high 
schools of the cities accomplish.” 


Achievement Emblems Presented 


The New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion which has sponsored 4-H Club work 
over a period of years will make possible 
again this year the presentation of an 
achievement emblem in the form of a pin 
to every 4-H Club member who satis- 
factorily completes a year’s work. These 
pins which have recently been re-designed 
are of three types, bronze for those com- 
pleting the first three years work, silver 
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Boys’ and Girls 4-H Club 
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4-H CLUB MEMBERS ATTEND 
EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 


New York State 4-H club members were 
represented at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion at Springfield, Massachusetts this 
fall by ten club members selected because 
of the outstanding results which they 
accomplished. Mildred Almsted and 
Richard Goodwin, Chenango County club 
members attended the International 4-H 
Leader Training School held in connection 
with the exposition. The others who at- 
tended Camp Vail, the Exposition 4-H 
camp were; William Brew, Genesee 
County; Esther Kendall, Harold George, 
Jefferson County; Bernice Bennem, Mon- 
roe County; Lorraine McLaury, Otsego 
County; Ruth Knowles, Robert Bale, 
Schuyler County; Reginald Drake, St. 
Lawrence County. 


UNIVERSITY 4-H CLUB MEETS 


The Cornell University 4-H Club met at 
Willard Straight Hall, Tuesday evening, 
October 15. Mr. A. K. Getman, Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, New York 
State Department of Education gave a 
talk on leadership. Professor G. A. 
Everett of the department of extension 
teaching entertained the group with a 
description of French Canadian life. He 
also read selected poems written in the 
dialect of these people. 

Plans for the year’s program were pre- 
sented by a committee directed by Miss N. 
C. Everson ’30, president of the club. 
The program provides for instructive as 
well as recreational features. During 
Farm and Home Week the Club plans to 
sponsor the 4-H exhibits in Roberts Hall 
and the Home Economics Building. There 
were many students of the entering class 
at the meeting who registered as active 
members in the Club. 


4-H FORESTER REJOINS STAFF 


All 4-H forestry club members will be 
glad to learn that James E. Davis, formerly 
in charge of = club work in forestry, has 
returned to the New York state college of 
agriculture and will again have charge of 
forestry extension work with boys and girls. 
For the past two years Mr. Davis has been 
extension forester in Chautauqua County. 


for those completing fourth, fifth, and 
sixth year work, and gold for those com- 
pleting the seventh to the tenth year work, 
inclusive. The principal feature of the pin 
is the four-leaf clover which is the official 
emblem of 4-H Club work and which 
signifies the four-square training of head, 
heart, hands, and health. 


One bank president recently said, ‘““This 
training of young people in the science of 
agriculture so that they may start off with 
a better foundation than their fathers had 
is something which should apeal to every 
banker, as it should to every citizen, as a 
step in the right direction.” 








CAMPUS CHATS 


AN ENVIABLE RECORD 

We students of the upper campus hear 
slurring remarks about ourselves so often 
that we almost begin to be apologetic for 
our being on the upper campus.  For- 
tunately this feeling of inferiority does not 
last long when we stop for a minute to 
take a view of the list of events put on by 
the students on the upper campus last 
year. 

No student can long remain ashamed of 
being a part of a student body, a part of 
which at least, put on such events as the 
Mum Ball, the Barbeque, the Rochester 
Stage, helped with the Farm and Home 
Week program, put on the Kermis Plays, 
the Eastman Stage, the Farm Life Chal- 
lenge Contest, and a host of other events. 
The spring term was marked by the Barn- 
yard Ball, the Flower Show,-and the Hotel 
Ezra Cornell. 


Athletics on the upper campus have 
been marked by a large number of victories 
in spite of the fact that we are divided 
among ourselves and support three sets of 
teams. Ag teams won the all around 
championship last year, to make a record 
ofg13 victorious years in the twenty years 
of inter-college athletics. 


These accomplishments along with the 
every day events soon make us proud of 
the fact that we are a part of a student 
body that can accomplish so much during 
the year in addition to the regular studies. 
When we hear someone slurring the upper 
campus we need not feel ashamed, but 
can tell them of our accomplishments. 
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PROF’S PRANKS 


Professors E. V. Hardenburg and Paul 
Work of the department of vegetable 
gardening, R. D. Lewis of the department 
of plant breeding, and H. B. Hartwig 
of the department of agronomy were 
judges in the farm produce department at 
the New York State Fair. 


H. W. Schneck, former assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of vegetable 
gardening at Cornell, paid a visit to the 
department while stopping in Ithaca. 
Mr. Schneck is employed by the Killgore 
Seed Company of Florida. 

Louis Wolf, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and an instructor in 
the department of biology is completing 
his work for the degree of Ph.D. 


Donald Wyman, a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College, has a position 
as instructor in the department of orna- 
mental horticulture at Cornell. He is con- 
ducting graduate work in the form of ex- 
perimental problems in ornamental horti- 
culture. The position he now has was 
formerly held by L. C. Chadwick. 


A. M. S. Pridham, instructor of flori- 
culture, married Miss Alice Reed, special 
student at Cornell, at her summer home in 
Rockport, Massachusetts on September 
19, 1929. Professor E. A. White, head of 
the department of floriculture and 
ornamental horticulture, attended the 
wedding. 

L. C. Chadwick, formerly instructor of 
ornamental horticulture, married Miss 
Evelina Lockwood of Ithaca at her home 
on August 17, 1929. He has accepted a 

sition as professor of ornamental 

orticulture at Ohio State University. 


November, 1929 
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THIS’ERE ANDTHAT’AIR 
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Alan Stone, an assistant in the de- 
partment of entomology for the past four 
years, completed his work for his doctor's 
degree during the summer. He has 
recently accepted a position in the de- 
partment of biology at Dartmouth College. 


Agricultural publications distributed by 
the college from January to the first of 
October totals over a million. The largest 
single group of these bulletins were made 
up of rural school leaflets, the total being 
478,447. The next largest group of 
bulletins were extension publications of 
which 239,101 were distributed. 

By far the larger number were sent out 
in response to requests. Only 109,349 
were disposed of at extension schools, farm 
and home bureau meetings, fairs, exhibits, 
and the like. 


Electricity on the farm for lighting alone 
is an expensive luxury; if used for labor- 
saving devices it becomes a desirable 
convenience. 

Now is a good time to buy farm land at 
a low price in New York. 

We want world peace, but we want the 
other fellow to “turn the other cheek.” 

If the Domecon Cafeteria’s prices and 
foods are samples of economy and cookery 
taught to its students, Ag students better 
steer clear of Domecon girls. 

Uncle Ab says that those who better 
themselves get ahead faster than those 
who try to better others; maybe that’s why 
professors are underpaid. 


A Milk Producer and a 


PreQuaue 


ACTURLRS & OISTMBUTORS 
avoatss CHICA 


. U.S.A. 


pace ag offers you not only a dairy ration that will 
make milk, but a dairy ration that will make you 
money! Use Quaker’s scientific combination of choice in- 
gredients and you can be sure that you are getting the 
best for your feed-dollar. It takes other things, of course: 


common-sense managementand 
suitable roughages. But so far 
as the grain part of your feed 

roblem is concerned, look to 
The Quaker Oats Company 
for help in getting more milk 
at lower cost. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher—1s the con 
plete carbohydrate feed; combines per 
fectly with any Quaker high protein con- 
centrate (24%, 20% or 16%). A choice feed 
for all young or dry stock; an entire grain 
ration for horses, steers, lambs and swine 
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A CLEVER SELECTION OF GIFTS 


Including 


COSTUME JEWELRY — PEWTER — BRASS | 
LINENS AND POTTERY | 


At 
THE FLYING FINGER 


204 N. Aurora Sr. 






‘*Buy Somebody Something’’ 





A WINTER SCENE 





